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GIVING A LAYING QUEEN TO PAR. 
ENT COLONY IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER SWARMING. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE DOES NOT ADVISE IT. 








EFORE me lies a gard which reads as follows : 
“Isthe plan of giving each colony a laying 
queen, immediately after swarming, a good 
one? If not, why not? Please answer 
through GLEANINGS.” AsIdo not consider 

the plan a good one, I will try to give my reasons 

for so thinking, as requested. For years we have 
been told that no colony should go without a laying 
queen forasingle day,if it were possible to give 
them one; and plans of introducing queens which 
required that the hive should be queenless a few 
days previous, have been severely criticised. We 
have also been told, for years, that the bee-keeper 
who wished to secure the best results from his bees 
should have a laying queen ready to give to each 
old colony as soon as they swarmed, as the time 
lost to them, by rearing a queen, is equivalent toa 
swarm of bees. Being eager to know for myself all 
the plans which would give the best results, I have 





experimented largely; and the truth of the state- | 


ment, thut the time lost to the bees in rearing a 
queen in natural swarming was equivalent to a 
swarm of bees, is the first reason that the plan has 
not been a success with me. If it were bees I were 
after, the case would be different. With us white 
clover yields enough honey to keep the bees breed- 
ing nicely, and prepares them so that they mainly 
swarm from June 20th to July Ist. Our honey-har- 
vest is principally from basswood, which blooms 
from July 10th to 16th. 





Now, all who are familiar with natural swarming 
know that the bees are comparatively few in num- 
bers in the spring, and increase by the rapidly in- 
creasing brood produced by the queen, which, in 
due time, hatch into bees, until a swarm is the re- 
sult. By giving a laying queen to a colony imme- 
diately after it has cast a swarm, we bring about 
the same result (swarming) as before, or we place 
the bees in the same condition. The only differ- 
ence is, that, having plenty of brood, they build up 
quicker, and are prepared to swarm ina shorter 
time. Asthis second swarming, brought about by 
giving a laying queen, comes right in our basswood- 
honey harvest, it cuts off the surplus honey; for it 
is well known that bees having the swarming fe- 
ver do little or no work in the section boxes; and, if 
allowed to swarm, the object we have sought after 
(section honey) is beyond our reach. Having given 
my experience on this point, let us see how the 
same colony would work had we not given the bees 
a laying queen. 

Eight days after the swarm has issued, the first 
young queen will have emerged from her cell, as a 
rule, when the apiarist should remove all the other 
queen-cells from the hive, so that second swarming 
is entirely prevented. In ten days more our young 
queen is ready to lay, which is about ‘the time bass- 
wood begins to yield honey largely. During this 
period, between the time the swarm issued and the 
young queen commences to lay, the bees, not hav- 
ing any brood to nurse for the last half of the time, 
consume but little honey; hence, as fast as the 
young bees emerge from the cells, they are filled 
with honey; for bees not having 4 laying queen or 
unsealed brood seldom build comb in the sections. 
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Thus, when the young queen is ready to lay she 
finds every available cell stored with honey. At 
this point the instinct of the bees teaches them 
that they must have brood or they will soon cease 
to exist as a colony, and a general rush is made for 
the sections. The honey from below is carried 
above, 80 as to give the queen room, and in a week 
we have, as a result, the sections nearly filled with 
honey. I have had such colonies fill and complete 
section honey to the amount of 60 lbs. in from 8 to 
12 days, while those to which I had given the laying 
queen immediately after swarming did little but 
swarm during the same time. Bear in mind, we 
are talking about producing comb honey, not ex- 
tracted. Different locations may give different re- 
sults; still, 1 think that nearly all sections give a 
large flow of honey ata certain period during the 
season, rather than a steady, continuous honey- 
harvest the whole season. To such sections these 
remarks are especially applicable. My second rea- 
son is, that after basswood we have a honey-dearth, 
hence the bees from the introduced queen are of 
no value, but, on the contrary, become consumers. 
Qp an average, it takes 21 days from the time the 
egg is laid, to the perfect bee. Then if the colony is 
in a normal condition, this bee does not commence 
labor in the field till 16 days old; hence, the eggs for 
the honey-gatbering bees must be deposited in the 
cell 37 days before the honey-harvest ends, or else 
they are of no value as honey-producers. As the 
basswood is all gone before the eggs of the intro- 
duced queen become honey-producing bees, and 
asthe larger part of them die of old age before 
buckwheat and fall flowers yield honey, it will be 
seen that a great gain is made by letting each old 
colony, having cast a swarm, rear their own queen; 
for thereby we save the expensive feeding of the 
larvee, which are to become expensive consumers of 
the honey of the hive. Also the chances are, that, 
when the colony rears its own queen, they will be 
stocked with younger bees for wintering in Novem- 
ber than where a queen was introduced immediate- 
ly after swarming. 

The one point worth knowing above all others in 
bee-keeping is athorough knowledge of the loca- 
tion we arein, as to its honey resources, and then 
getting the largest amount of bees possible at that 
or thuse times to gather the honey, having just as 
few at all other times as is consistent with the ac- 
complisbing of this object. 

In working so that we get the bees out of season, 
we have to pay the same price for them that we 
would to get them, so that each one becomes a pro- 
ducer instead of aconsumer. If all who read this 
article will study their location, and then rear their 
bees in reference to that location, I think they will 
find their bees will do as well as their more success- 
ful neighbors’. We often hear it said, that one 
colony in the apiary did much better than the rest, 
and, had they all done 8 well, a rousing crop of 
honey would have been the result. The reason 
that one colony did so well was because it happened 
to have a large proportion of its bees of the right 
age to gather honey just in the honey-harvest; and 
if we can getall in this condition we can secure a 
like result from the whole apiary. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Apr. 2, 1888. 

Friend D., I believe it was father Lang- 
stroth who figst suggested that a laying 
queen, after the swarm was cast, might be 








equivalent to bees enough to make a swarm; 
and he gave it shortly after his discoveries 
of the movable-comb hive, as one of the ad- 
vantages to be secured by artificial instead 
of natural swarming. Now, although you 
are right, probably, I think father Lang- 
stroth is give nearly right also; but, as 
you say, it depends on what one wants to 
do with his bees. Where a beginner or any- 
body else is anxious to increase his number 
of colonies as fast as possible, I think the 
plan is usually a good one, although it may 
not secure all that frien L. claimed for it. 
Where a bee-keeper gives most of his time 
to his bees it seems to me he ought not to 
put all his eggs in one basket. I mean by 
this, that I do not believe it pays for him to 
restrict himself to comb honey solely, any 
more than it pays a farmer to raise just one 
onan. The wide-awake honey-producer ought 
to be watching the market, and holding 
himself in readiness to produce bees, 
queens, extracted or comb honey, whichever 
the demand or season may make conven- 
ient. For a season like the last, when there 
are many localities that secured absolutely 
no honey, a good many could sell bees, 
——. nuclei, and whole colonies, and | 
think they could do this at a profit, even if 
they were obliged to buy feed. I do not be- 
lieve many localities have such a tendency 
to overswarming as you often have. In our 
locality, second swarms are the exception, 
and occur Only during occasional seasons ; 
and a great many colonies will almost every 
season work right along, storing hon 
without getting the swarming-fever at all. 
Your conclusions are right. Every bee- 
keeper should study his location and make 
the best of every peculiarity about his loca- 
tion and surroundings. 


nh rr 


GEO. GRIMM’S METHOD OF PRODUC- 
ING COMB HONEY. 


HOW HE MANAGES WITH A MINIMUM OF LABOR. 








SEND you to-day by express asample section- 
rack. What do you think of it? It is adapted 

\ to my purpose, and gives me better satisfac- 

tion than any thing else that I have tried or 

seen. It will not require explanation for a 
bee-keeper to understand it. If you think there 
are many pieces, just imagine that the boney-flow 
is at its best, and tiering up must be resorted to, 
and see how easily it is done; or imagine that it is 
about over, and that there are two or three or 
more unfinished sections in the lot, which must be 
left on, and see how easily itis arranged. The top 
boards fit into the space occupied by a ring of sec- 
tions; you can Jeave on one or two or more rings 
full, or reduce to half a ring or less. In tiering up 
you can add one or more rings as you may desire 
and circumstances warrant. No matter how few or 
how many sections you have on a hive, every thing 
is closed and snug at alltimes. To appreciate, one 
must see it used. 

Now let me tell you why | said, in an answer toa 
former question, that raising comb honey is more 
profitable than raising extracted, and I think I can 
do this only by telling you the manner in which I 
now “keep bees."’ I keep only about one hundred 
colonies, and at present have even less. My prac- 
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tice monopolizes very nearly all of my time, and the 
time that I give to my bees is limited to a very few 
hours a week during the summer. 











GEO. GRIMM’S SURPLUS ARRANGEMENT. 


Let us start with spring. The bees are brought 
from the cellar. The first warm day I don’t look 
them through. No, they are left untouched till 
steady warm weather has come. Then I look them 
over, unite queenless ones, and make sure that 
they have plenty of food. A little later I clip the 
queen’s wings. Nothing more is done until white 
clover appears. Upon the first appearance of any 
honey, a section-rack with sections (prepared win- 
ter evenings) is put on every strong colony. An 
examination of a few minutes every few days 
keeps me informed as to the progress of all the 
colonies, and, when needed, sections are given. 
Now mark: No sections are taken off until both 
white clover and basswood are gone and nearly all 
the honey is sealed. 





GEO. GRIMM’S SECTION-RING, 


Whenever the sections are filled, ready to seal, 
another ring or more, according to the strength of 
the colony and advance of the season, is placed on 
top of the others; and this is kept up until the sea- 
son has nearly closed. Sections are added before the 
lower ones are sealed, and always on top. The rea- 
sons for this are many: They are readily accepted 
by the bees; in the rush to fill the upper ones, the 
lower ones are more slowly pushed to completion; 
in case the flow of honey should suddenly cease, all 
lower sections will still be finished because the 
honey has evaporated and is thick, and the cells can 
be filled from the partly finished upper ones, thus 
leaving very few unfinished sections, even in case 
the crop is cut off in its prime; you can see ata 
moment’s glance at the top whether more space is 
needed; and all the work is simplified. Let me an- 
ticipate the objection possibly to be urged, that the 
lower sections may be somewhat soiled, by saying 
that this rarely happens when uppers are added be- 
fore sealing has begun. I have only in rare in- 
stances had trouble with it. We will proceed: 
Swarming has begun; well, my wife hives the 
swarms (while baby and the dog look on and get 
stung), and at the proper time I destroy all extra 
queen-cells. In the meantime honey is being lit- 
erally “piled up’’ till the season closes. Then 
when it has closed [ wait for a few weeks longer till 
nearly all is sealed, and the harvest can begin. 





And this is how I take off the honey: The cover is 
taken off; all rings and side boards removed from 
the sections; the bees mostly driven down into the 
body of the hive, with tobacco smoke, and all the 
honey laid bare almost as quick as I can tell it; 
section after section is taken up, the bees shaken 
and brushed off, and the load then carried into the 
shop. Unfinished sections are concentrated into 
one or more rings as the case may be, and I am 
ready to go to the next hive. 

The body of the hive is left undisturbed, and 
usually contains more than sufficient good ripe 
healthy white-clover or basswood honey, to last the 
colony till spring. Nothing more is now done till 
fall, when the remaining sections are removed by 
taking off the whole rack from the hive and placing 
on a honey-board instead. If the colony has brood 
and the proper weight, it is not again touched un- 
til itis carried into the cellar for the winter. I be- 
lieve that all the work that I do in the apiary ina 
year would not make ten full days, and I do all 
that is to be done except hiving the swarms, taking 
them in and out of the cellar, and weighing them in 
the fall. In 1886 I sold over $400 worth of honey 
from about 75 colonies; last year I sold none, the 
crop being an entire failure, but I had no work to 
do either. 

This is the reason why I am of the opinion that it 
pays better to raise comb honey than extracted. 
And, again, aside from the great labor required in 
raising extracted honey, the condition in which a 
colony is left in the fall furnishes the strongest ar- 
gument against raising extracted honey~—usually 
short of honey, and loaded with bee-bread, a fit sub- 
ject for feeding and dysentery. It is my experi- 
ence, at least, that a colony run for comb honey is 
in better condition for winter, and will winter bet- 
ter than when it has been run for extracted honey; 
and this must not be left from view in estimating 
the “‘cost’”’ of extracted honey. 

I have certainly reduced the labor and risk toa 
minimum, and, I think, sacrificed nothing in the 
yield; and I think I have demonstrated that a man 
can make money out of bees, without constant at- 
tention. 

Since writing the foregoing, GLEANINGS has 
come to hand. I appreciate the high compliment 
you paid the Grimms atthe end of Mr. France's ar- 
ticle on page 165. The foregoing may serve asa 
partial explanation and answer to Mr. France. I 
will answer more fully at another time. The de- 
scription of his work is exceedingly interesting, 
and it seems as though we had worked together. 
While Iam satisfied that I can teach him nothing 
new, he has satisfied methat he can manage 1000 
colonies of bees with two assistants, and do it well. 

Katie Grimm that was, is Mrs. Hermann Gieseler, 
of Jamestown, Dakota, no longer a bee-keeper, but 
the queen of a happy home. GEORGE GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., Mar. 9, 1888. 


I will explain to our readers, that friend 
Grimm has six sections, about what we 
should call a two-pound section, wedged up 
in these little rings, with a little board at 
each outside end. The wedges are not 
shown plainly in the drawings. Well, the 
little board that covers the six sections also 
answers as acover for the opening in the 
crate when the sections are removed. The 
broad division-pieces, that hold what we 
should call the T tins, leave openings for 
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the fingers, so that any section can be pick- 
ed out with the utmost ease when the wedge 
is removed and the sections loosened. 
Friend Grimm’s arrangement does certain- 
ly afford unusual facility for adding a ring 
of six sections at a time, and closing all the 
other openings when the whole crate is not 
filled. 1 presume, of course, an outside shell 
or cap sits over these trays or crates holding 
18 two-pound sections.—As friend Grimm 
puts it, it does seem as if a great many of us 
are paying out more money in the way of 
labor to care for an apiary than is absolute- 
ly necessary.—Now, is it not possible that 
your sister Katie will some time have a 
longing for bees once more ? We will send 
her this number, and may be she will give 
us a brief note, telling us something about 
that home, even if it does not mention hon- 
ey-bees. 
—— ee 


WHAT SHALL WE USE FOR THE ONE- 
POUND PACKAGE? 





A PLEA FOR THE TUMBLERS ALREADY IN USE. 


LEANINGS for March 15th is at hand, fresh 
° and uptothe times as usual. I have been 
looking over friend Muth’s article on * Ex. 
tracted ‘Honey in Market."’ It has been our 
experience that the tumbler and pail hold- 
ing 1% pounds are the more acceptable packages. 

I wish to say a word in regard tothe tumbler. I 
see one has been found that holds just a pound. 
For one, I am sorry, as it means a pecuniary loss to 
all who use them. Do not understand me as favor- 
ing a deception or cheat, but we may just as well as 
not look a bad matter squarely in the face. We 
are then better able to manage it. 

The mass think the honey costs us little or noth- 
ing, and that therefore we can sell it for almost 
any thing and furnish the package to put it in be- 
sides. Now, we must meet this sentiment at the 
least cost to ourselves possible. The old tumbler 
holds 14 oz., and, with us, wholesales for 14 cts. Let 
us make a little calculation: 

114 tumblers @ 14 cts. 
One hundred Ibs. will fill this number. 





$15 96 


DR. 
114 tumblers $3 42 
Labels 30 «63% 
3 %2 
Total $12 24 
Now, the 1-lb. tumblers. 
100 tumblers @ 14 cts. $14 00 
DR. 
100 tumblers $3 25 
Labels 2 350 
30 
Total $10 50 


Profit in favor of old pattern, $1.74. I’ve made no 
mention of freight, as it would be the same in either 
case, or nearly so; quite a nice little profit when 
we think how closely we have to figure. Watch me 
closely, and do not overlook the fact that we do not 
sell these tumblers as holding a pound, but a pack- 
age of honey for so much. Askers for the 1-lb. 
tumblers will say, you customer will want to know, 
“Do they hold a pound?’’ Of course,if you are 
honest you will have to say no. ‘*‘Oh!” they’ll say; 
“T can get a full pound for that.’ But right here 
is where you have them—what are they going to 





put their pound in? You offer them a neat package 
all ready to take with them, at the same price they 
would have to pay for the pound—they bother to 
get the dish, and it must bea dull mind that can not 
see two cents’ worth in the tumbler, for domestic 
purposes. In this way your glass costs but a trifle 
overacent. If you use the other style you would 
have to furnish the entire glass. It is our experi- 
ence, that they will give just about so much for the 
honey; and every thing we do to raise the price 
comes out of us. 

‘There are two things we must not lose sight of: 1. 
Honey is not a necessity, consequently we must 
tempt people to buy; 2. We must put the honey in 
the market in an attractive form and with the least 
expense possible. It is impossible to please every- 
body. There is a class that would not be satisfied if 
we gave them the goods. They would soon want us 
to give them something for taking them. And 
there is another class that know when they find a 
good thing. This is the class that make our best 
customers. I wonderif there are any others that 
think as I do. W. M. CORNELIUS. 

Lafayetteville, N. Y., March 28, 1888. 

Friend C., if 1 understand your figures 
coirectly, I do not believe I should want 
that $1.74. You do, however, make an ex- 
cellent point in favor of using the jelly- 
tumbler in every-day use; but I think I 
should prefer to put it in this way: Have 
both honey in bulk and honey in tumblers 
for sale. When a customer asks how much 
a pound, tell him 14 cts.,if he furnishes a 
ee Then explain to him that he can 
1ave a tumbler filled, already put up, for 14 
cents, but there is not quite a pound. This 
makes the transaction perfectly fair; and I 
think nine people out of ten would take the 
tumbler. Another thing, if all the tumblers 
used by different salesmen are alike, there 
isnot much chance of cheating by having 
different prices. That is, we can have an 
established price, raised and lowered accord- 
ing to demand and supply, for a tumbler of 
honey. The fact that a tumbler is always 
convenient to have in the house, rather 
places it ahead of a bottle or jar; for a 
tumbler is more called for than a bottle. Is 
it not so? The bottle has the advantage, 
however, of being more compact, and of be- 
ing a neater shape to put in your pocket or 
to pack inavalise; and I believeit is a 
little more secure, as a general thing. Even 
if the tumbler be sealed up with wax by the 
plan already given, a blow or punch in the 
tin so as todent or bruise it will probably 
loosen the sealing. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


VOLUME If.—PRACTICAL. BY FRANK R. CHESHIRE, 
F. L. 8., F. R. M. 8. 


") HE work bearing the title as above is 

* before us. It contains 650 pages. 
beautifully printed ona fine quality 

of paper. Almost the first thing that 
strikes one in glancing through the 

work is the beauty and finish of the cuts. 
The engravings. with hardly an exception, 
we should judge are original with the 
author. It is doubtles for this reason that 
the pictures are so accurate, even to the 
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minutest details. Scarcely a print of a‘ bor- 
rowed electrotype”’ will be found in the whole 
work. Itseemsto be getting to be a fashion 
among authors and editors nowadays to 
borrow or purchase electrotypes of engrav- 
ings which have appeared and reappeared 
in other books and periodicals. This prac- 
tice is carried to such an extent that the en- 
gravings are often ill adapted to the read- 
ing-matter which they accompany. 

he character of the volume now before 
us is pre-eminently international. Its au- 
thor has drawn from the best ideas and re- 
searches from all parts of the world. The 
book is nearly as much American as it is 
English. It refers to American inventions 
frequently, and speaks of American writers 


| 
| 





and bee-keepers as familiarly as though they | 


were residents of England. 
The first oe to is headed, ‘‘ Bees Under 
Proper Control.”” The author considers 


some of the causes which make bees cross. | 


While upon this subject he takes occasion 
to disagree with the statement made by 
father Langstroth, that a honey-bee, filled 
with honey, never volunteers an attack, but 
acts solely on the defensive. He says, ‘I 
have been fiercely stung by bees darting 


from a hanging swarm, to which | have | 


offered no kind of violence; and frequent 
dissections of bees which have volunteered 
an attack have shown that these are very 
generally full of honey, while empty ones 
are more submissive. ; , si OIE 
gorging is the result of their submission, 
and not the converse.”” In support of his 
position he quotes Mr. Heddon. 

Mr. Cheshire discusses and illustrates only 
two smokers—the Clark and Bingham (both 
American). He gives some very fine pic- 
tures of cross-section views. 
and outside workings of the smokers are ap- 
parent at once from the engravings, and the 
whole is made perfectly clear by the de- 
scriptions which accompany them. He 


ceedingly effective ; 
the sooty accumulations in the Clark (which 
difficulty we think we have now removed), 
he gives his preference rather in favor of the 
Bingham. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR SMOKE. 

While on this subject, mention is made of 
the 4 monger of carbolic acid, administered 
to the bees either in the form of a spray or 
in fumes from the fumigator. The Rev. G. 
Rayner, of England. uses a solution made 
as follows: 14 oz. Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic 
acid; 1402. glycerine; one quart of warm 
water. The ingredients are to be well mixed, 
and the liquids should be well shaken be- 
fore being used. Mr. Rayner dips a large 
feather or large brush into the liquid, and 
sprinkles it upon the bees. We have tried 
this at the ** Home of the Honey-Bees,” or, at 
least, the clear carbolic acid diluted, and 
have found it to be quite effective, though 
not, in our opinion, as good as a smoker. 
We have used a spray-atomizer, and found 
this to be somewhat better. Instead of using 
the smoker, we have employed an atomizer 
with very good success in making examina- 
tions of diseased colonies. A spray or two 
will cause the bees immediately to go down 


‘he inside | 








between the frames. We have even made 
the bees boil out of the hives, so offensive is 
the acid to them. 

Further mention is made of the Webster 
fumigator, of which we made a report some 
time ago. Itis suggested that crude creo- 
sote will make a common smoker much 
more effective, if a few drops of the latter 
be poured on the burning fuel, and that the 
worst Cyprians will succumb to its influ- 
ence. 

Chapter 2 considers hives for bees; and 
Chapter 3 speaks of hives for bee-keepers. 
It is to be observed,as Mr. Hutchinson re- 
marks, that Mr. Cheshire makes a distine- 
tion between the former and the latter. In 
Chapter 3 the origin of movable frames is 
taken up. Huber’s leaf hive is illustrated 
by another fine engraving. It was simply a 
series of frames without projecting corners, 
hinged on their back, so as to open like the 
leaves of a book. Huber also fixed a small 
comb on the under side of each frame. 
After giving a quotation from the inventor 
of this hive in reference tothis leaf hive, 
Mr. Cheshire says: ‘‘ From this we gather 
that, practically, the frame hive has been in 
use for more than a hundred years. But we 
must not omit to note that Huber made his 
hive of practical service, foreshadowing 
many present methods; e. y., swarming his 
bees artificially by simple division of the 
colony. . 3 . The main defect in 
Huber’s hive, the inevitable destruction of 
bee-life in closing it after examination, re- 
mained for a considerable — unremedied 
until Dr. Dzierzon, of Carlsmarkt, invented, 
in 1838, and made public in 1845, frames to 
hang within a box or hive-body, which was 
manipulated from its side, made to open 
like a door. In 1851, Langstroth, quite in- 
dependently of Dzierzon, introduced very 
similar frames, which he, unlike Dzierzon. 
manipulated from above, making his roof 


; /movable, and thus securing far greater fa- 
concludes by saying,** Both smokers are ex- | g era ‘ 


but in consequence of | management of which the Dzierzon hive 


cility of handling, and giving possibilities of 


was incapable. Although second in order 
of time, the superiority of his method has 
commanded for Langstroth first place in 
connection with the matter.” 

Further on is illustrated and described 
the Carr-Stewarton hive—the hive which 
has been compared, recently, as being sim- 
ilar, in some respects, to the Heddon. In- 
deed, Mr. Cheshire himself says, that the 
present Carr-Stewarton hive, with some 
slight modifications, would make ‘‘a very fair 
imitation of the Heddon hive.’ In the fol- 
lowing pages some of the best English hives 
are described. Before introducing the Hed- 
don hive a very good illustration of the 
Bingham hive, together with a description, 
ismade. Of this we made mention some- 
thing over a yearago. Following this are 
some very accurate engravings, riage | 
the Heddon hive itself, also transverse anc 
horizontal sectional views, accompanied 
with a minute description. Mr. Cheshire 
says, *‘ The principle of allowing a half bee- 
space above and below, in each horizontal 
section of the hive, so that the needed # in. 
and no moreis given in any possible com- 
bination, is a salient and new feature of the 
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Heddon.” He, however, does not like the 
closed ends to the frames, urging, as a 
reason, that in connection with the thumb- 
screw they will be subject to more or less 
shrinkage and swelling, especially in the 
moist climate of England. In proof of this 
he cites a case where the Heddon closed end 
frames, from shrinkage, have actually 
dropped down, so as toclose up the bee- 
space between the two sections; and that 
in a climate less subject to change. He sug- 
gests, as an improvement, Hooker’s frame- 
corners, made of metal. In conclusion, he 
remarks as follows in regard to the Heddon 
hive: ‘‘ It would be both unphilosophical 
and unfair thus to dismiss the Heddon with- 


out noting that it has called our attention’ 


to some points of great moment; and that 
it has, also, interwoven with old plans, 
novel methods which will hereafter make 
their mark.”’ The author remarks further, 
and which seems to be characteristic of the 
book: ‘It is narrowness, not patriotism, 
that would deny to one of another country 
his full meed of praise.”’ 

Mr. Cheshire thinks it an advantage to 
have the closed-end frames in the Heddon 
spaced a full 14 inch instead of 18. He says 
the former spacing (adopted by D. A. Jones) 
resulted somewhat apparently to Mr. Jones’s 
surprise, in the building of worker-cells to 
the exclusion of drone-cells. No doubt this 
would have the effect ; and we should judge 
this would be quite an advantage in secur- 
ing comb honey by the Hutchinson plan. 
Some of our readers will remember, that 
one difficulty encountered in working for 
comb honey on empty frames with onl 
starters is the building of drone-brood. 
ao Mr. Jones’s spacing somewhat correct 

nis ? 

There are many other things that we 
should like to notice, but our space is too 
limited to do itin the present issue. We 
will therefore reserve the rest until our next. 


SEO 
SECTIONS MADE OUT OF SHAVINGS. 
FRIEND HARMER’S INVENTION. 


R. EDITOR:— Your publication and illustra- 
tion of W. Harmer’s shaving section ap- 
pears to me like the thing which is to sup- 
ply a long-felt want among bee-men. I am 
but a novice in the business, but have a 

proposition to offer; to wit, I will be one of one 
thousand or one of one hundred, or even of ten, 
who wish to adopt the invention, to deposit one 
dollar with the editor of GLEANINGS, for the use of 
the inventor, which shall be considered as payment 
for the royalty. Friend Harmer has, through the 
enterprise of GLEANINGS, given us the shaving 
idea, and the method of constructing the sections. 
A test in his hands has demonstrated it to be a suc- 
cess, both in their adaptation to the purpose de- 
signed, and the preference given by the public to 
purchase small lots of honey, easily and cleanly 
handled. Is not the inventor ag clearly entitled to 
aroyalty from those who adopt his invention as if 
it were covered by letters-patent from the United 
States? Herein is my dollar deposit. I wish he 
had advised a better kind of wood out of which to 
make shavings. JOHN CADWALLADER, 











North Vernon, Ind., April 5, 1888, 





Many thanks, old friend. We gladly ac- 
cept the dollar, and place it to friend Har- 
mer’s credit. Perhaps I should say that | 
have already given him ten dollars for his 
ideas and his article; and if any of the rest 
of you feel like rewarding him for his exper- 
iments and labor, you can send the money 
directly to him, and we will, if you wish, 

rint the names of those contributing. By 

ooking at some of the little sections now 
standing on my table, I see they are made 
of pine shavings. They are so solid and 
substantial that, by wrapping them up ina 
little paper, you can easily carry them safe- 
ly in your coat-pocket. I think it is surely 
a step in the right direction, to hand over 
something to these friends who have made 
valuable contributions to our industry. 
Friend Harmer is not very well off in this 
world’s goods; and whatever is given him 
will not only give him timely help, but will 
make him feel kindly toward his fellow-men. 

Here is something from friend Harmer 
himself in regard to these small sections, 
and some other matters : 

I wish to thank you very much for the trouble 
and time you have taken. I know you will be will- 
ing to make two or three corrections in your next 
number. One is, that the foundation is not glued 
in, and the gluing atthe corners of the sections is 
done with the point of a darning-needle instead of 
a camel-hair brush. 

in regard to wintering my bees, which you spoke 
of, I would say that I winter my bees in a five- 
frame Langstroth box with loose top and bottom, 
which are light, easily carried, and take up very 
little room in the cellar, besides keeping the bees 
more compact. Ordinarily I find five frames filled 
with honey to be sufficient for a strong colony. | 
find that, if a colony in one of these boxes with five 
frames weighs 40 lbs. in October, it has plenty of 
stores until the next May; and I find these boxes 
very handy for building up colonies in. I put two 
on one stand, facing different ways. I use the 
eight-frame Heddon-Langstroth hives, with fixed 
bottom, which I find are large enough for this part 
of Michigan, by tiering up. As they are not in use 
in winter, it gives ample chance through the win- 
ter for being cleaned up and painted, which task I 
have just completed for this season. I do not want 
atight bottom for wintering. This is one reason 
why I adopted this box, so by having one extra 
bottom I lift all my bees on to clean bottom-boards, 
about three times at intervals through the winter. 
This gives a good opportunity for knowing how the 
bees are getting along, and is very easily done. 

WALTER HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich., Apr. 5, 1888. 

Thanks for your corrections, friend H.:; 
but you do not even now tell us how you 
fasten in the foundation. Is it with melted 
wax ? I am still more interested in your 
small light boxes for carrying bees into the 
cellar; and your idea of changing the bot- 
tom-boards occasionally while they are in 
the cellar, I like very much. Some may 
urge that it may be too much disturbance; 
but your success this past winter is an ar- 

ument in their favor. This gets rid of the 
Seed bees at different times during winters, 
and is not very much trouble either.—l 
agree with you, that five L. frames are suf- 
ficient for almost any colony. 
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SONGS FOR BEE-KEEPEBRS. 


Ww. F. CLARKE RESPONDS TO MRS. AXTELL’S CALL. 





THINK Mrs. Axtell’s suggestion, that bee- 
keepers ought to have some songs and music 
relating to their occupation, a good one; and in 
response to her invitation, made to me by 
name, which I am too polite to decline, I have 

been courting the muses with the following results. 
First, a song suitable for home use, a social enter- 
tainment, or bee-keepers’ convention. Second, a 
song that may ‘make the welkin ring’ when the 
singers are busily at work in the apiary, for I be- 
lieve in singing at one’s work, also in singing out of 
doors as well as indcors. In fact, music never 
sounds:so well anywhere else as it does in the open 
air. Third, a song, or, perhaps, it may be more ap- 
propriately termed, a hymn, for use at conventions, 
where I think it is eminently proper that at least 
part of the singing be of the nature of worship. 

The first song is adapted toa sweet, simple air 
which used to be very common and popular in my 
young days, but, like many good old-fashioned 


Air: 
Come, come,come,Come out of doors with me, 


Makesmu-sic in the air; The flow’rs the 


And na- ture’s boundless field, 


:.¢ bikaiialaieieaabopiahiniages 
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with me, The day is bright and fair, The lit - 


tunes, has gone out of vogue—so much so that I can 
not find a copy of the notes at any musicor book 
storein this city. I have no doubt that in sucha 
well-appointed printing-office as the one at the 
“Home of ;the Honey-Bees,” there is a font of 
music type, so I have recalled the air from the 
archives of memory, and send herewith the score, 
not executed very professionally, lam afraid, for I 
am not a scientific musician, but I think any com- | 
positor who understands setting music type can 
make a readable job of it, so that Mrs. Axtell can go 
rigbt to her parlor organ, when she gets the number 
of GLEANINGS containing it, and try the song with- 
out delay. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S SONG. 
a 
Come, Come, Come! 

Come out of doors with me, 

The day is bright and fair, 
The little busy bee 

Makes music in the air; 
The flowers their nectar yield, 


The day is bright and fair, 
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Gives am - ple scope for all. 


At every worker's call, 
And nature’s boundless field 

Gives ample scope for all. 

Chorus. 
Come, Come, Come! 

Come out of doors with me, 

The day is bright and fair; 
The little busy bee 

Makes music in the air. 


» 


Conie, Come, Come! 
Come to the busy hive; 
Hark to its cheerful hum; 
With work and stir alive, 
The insects go and come. 
Along th’ alighting-board 
Hurry their nimble feet, 
‘That quickly may be stored 
The precious liquid sweet. 
Chorus. 
Come, Come, Come! 
Come to the busy hive; 


“COME TO THE SUNSET TREE.”’ 
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The lit-tle busy bee 
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ir nee-tar yield, At ev’-ry worker's call; 
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Come,come,come,Come out of doors 


poy 
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tle busy bee, Makes mu-sic in the air, 


Hark to its cheerful hum; 
With work and stir alive, 
The insects go and come. 
3. 
Come, Come, Come! 
Hear what the toilers say: 
* Let us improve each hour, 
And lose no time in play, 
But put forth every power. 
Soon will the’season pass; 
Our harvest time is brief; 
Winter ere long, alas! 
Will nip each flower and leaf. 
Come, Come, Come! 
Let us improve each hour, 
Of every summer day, 
Exert our utmost power 
And lose no time in play.” 
4. 
Come, Come, Come! 
And see the merry swarm 
Rising in the air; 
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Behold the cluster form 
Upon the tree-branch there. 
Set the new hive in place, 
Gather the pendent mass, 
Presto! with rapid pace, 
Into their home they pass! 
Chorus. 
Come, Come, Come! 
And see the merry swarm 
Rising in the air; 
Behold the cluster form 
Upon the tree-branch there. 
5. 
Come, Come, Come! 
Winter is here at last! 
Over the dreary scene 
A fleecy robe is cast, 
White with its glistening sheen. 
The bees are fast asleep, 
Clusped in each other’s arms; 
And their long vigil keep, 
Secure from all alarms. 
Chorus. 
Come, Come, Come! 
Behold the bees asleep, 
Clasped in each other’s arms, 
And calm their vigil keep, 
Secure from all alarms! 


though I think there is one with the title, ‘Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer!”’ But I do not know the words of it, 
and doubt if my ditty would fit. Perhaps Mrs. 
Axtell, Dr. Miller, or some other member of the 
fraternity or sisterhood of bee-keepers can find or 
make atune for it, if it is thought worthy of being 
wedded to music. 


A SONG FOR THE HONEY-HARVEST. 
a 
Cheer, boys, cheer! the bright honey rolls in; 
Idleness now were a shame and asin; 
The bees are doing their “‘ level best,” 
And working without a moment’s rest. 
9 
The fields are purpled with clover bloom; 
Give every hive lots of storage room; 
The linden-blossoms will soon be here— 
Honey is blooming—so, cheer, boys, cheer! 
3. 
Early and late do the workers fly, 
So help them along, and * mind your eye;”’ 
Never heed a painful sting or two, 
But do whatever there is to do. 
4. 
Hive the big swarms and set them to work, 
For never a bee will strike or shirk; 
The brief honey-harvest now is here, 
So, ‘“ work with a will,” and cheer, boys, cheer! 


Thethird song or hymn, intended for use at con- 
ventions, will go to ‘‘Old Hundred” or any long- 
meter tune that may be thought most appropriate, 
and closes with the familiar doxology, which was 
joined in right heartily at the close of the Cleve- 
land bee-keepers’ convention some years ago. 


A SONG OR HYMN FOR BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
: 1. 

Once more we in convention meet 

And cheerfully each other greet, 

Thankful to that almighty Power 

Which has preserved us to this hour, 


We worship at the lofty shrine 
Where Wisdom dwells, and Love divine, 
Whose wondrous traces plain we see 
When working with the busy bee. 

3. 
Like bees, may we our part fulfill, 
Obedient to the perfect Will; 
Wisely spend life’s little day. 
And then, contented, pass away. 
j 4. 
We would some hoard of sweetness store, 
Of value when our life is o’er, 
That those whom we may leave behind 
May cause to bless our memories find. 

ao. 
Love and good fellowship be here, 
Our weary, wistful hearts to cheer, 
With wisdom, which shall help us on, 
| When we back to our homes are gone. 
6. 
} Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 
} Praise him, all creatures here below; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
Wo. F. CLARKE. 

St. Thomas, Ont., March 13, 1888. 


| 2 
| 
| 


| 











The second song is not set to any particular tune, 


FOUL BROOD. 


| SALT FOR ENTRANCES FOR KEEPING DOWN VEGE- 


TATION. 


AM sorry to say, 1 am badly discouraged. The 
first of the winter I had 26 colonies; 21 were in 

good condition. I have lost 15 up to date, all by 

foul brood, and I may lose 2 more. I have 

sprayed them with a solution of carbolic acid. 
| I believe it prevents its spread, but does not cure. 
I fear I shall lose all. Ihave become so discourag- 
ed that sometimes I think of packing all the hives, 
bees, and honey together, and put plenty of wood 
around them and burn them up and start anew; 
| but, on the other hand, I hate to doit. Could I put 
| salton the ground around the hives and prevent 
| grass and weeds from growing around the hives? 
About how much salt would it take and not kill the 
| soil? J.J. KEITH. 
Louisville, Ga., Mar. 26, 1888. 


| Carbolic acid alone will not cure foul 
brood, according to our experience, and we 
| have tested it pretty thoroughly. As you 
say, it does prevent.its spread, and should 
be used in connection with the starvation 
/plan. We don’t think any thing will do 
_ but to scald the hives, burn up the combs 
‘and allow the bees to remain without food 
for 48 hours or such a matter. We have 
felt tempted sometimes to burn all the in- 
fected colonies. The starvation plan, how- 
| ever, will answer, and save considerable ex- 
| pense besides.—Salt will keep the weeds 
| down in front of the entrances, and around 
| the edges of the hives. About half a hand- 
fulin front of the entrance will be sufti- 
cient, and the rest can be sprinkled around 
'the hive if you desire to keep the weeds 
from it entirely. Soon after the first rain 
you will find the grass turning brown. In 
a few days more, scarcely any vestige of 
vegetation will be left where the salt was 
sprinkled. 
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A NEBRASKA HONEY-EXHIBIT. 


WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO IN THIS LINE. 





R. ROOT:—This cut represents an exhibit 

of honey and apiarian supplies made by 

Mrs. J.'N. Heater, at the Nebraska State 

. Fair, held at Lincoln in the fall of 1887. 
The exhibit of honey occupied a side table 

four feet wide and twenty feet long. On the cen- 
ter of the table, and against the wall, was placed a 
half-round cone-shaped stand, six feet in diameter 
and seven shelves high, the height of each shelf be- 
ing the same as the height of a shipping-case. 
Around the lower shelf, and extending thirty 
inches to each side, was a facing of the Jones 6-lb. 
honey-labels, forming a base. On either side of the 
stand, and meeting over it, were shipping cases fill- 


the honey, were hung partly to full. drawn brood 
combs in which had been used starters to full 
sheets of foundation, taken from colonies in differ- 
ent conditions, showing where drone or worker 
comb will be built when not furnished with full 
sheets of foundation. 

To the right, on the floor is placed a single-wall 
and a chaff hive, with fixtures complete, to show 
the manner in which the brood-chamber and sur- 
plus arrangements are manipulated. The chaff 
hive was awarded a meritorious premium, not hav- 
ing been entered for a premium. 

To the left, but not shown in the cut, was the dis- 
play of bees, queens, drones, and the different im- 
plements! used in the apiary, consisting of comb 
foundation, smokers, honey-knives, sections, drone- 
traps, foundation-fasteners, bee-veils, ete. Of this 











MRS, J. N. HEATER’S HONEY-EXHIBIT, AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 


ed with sections of comb honey, one end of the case 
resting on the shelf and the other on the case be- 
low. On top of all this was a glass case containing 
one brood-frame of sealed honey, showing where 
and how the extracted honey is obtained. On the 
outer ends of each shipping-case, which also form- 
ed steps, was placed a section of honey in those 
neat paper packages ready for the customer. Tin 
pails of extracted honey, neatly labeled, and rang- 
ing in size from one pint to two quarts, were taste- 
fully arranged on the ends of the base at each side. 
Extracted honey in glass pails and jars was placed 
on the shelves of the stand. A jar of honey vine- 
gar, clear as water, may be seen at the left of the 
stand: on the right, an easel holding a picture of 
Eureka Apiary in winter quarters, and a column of 
golden wax supporting flags of foundation on ei- 
ther side. A number of periodicals and books on 
bee culture, with samples of labels, lay on the ta- 
ble in front. On} the wall, on each side and above 


portion of the exhibit, the glass case holding one 
frame of brood in all stages, and covered with bees, 
a queen-cage containing a queen and her attend- 
ants as prepared for shipping, and an Alley drone- 
trap filled with drones as caught from the hive, at- 
tracted the most attention from the crowd which 
continually thronged that corner of Horticultural 
Hall. Those living illustrations awakened more 
interest than a whole book explaining them would 
have done. In front of the table, and on the floor, 
was placed the Novice honey-extractor, which (re- 
ceived the widest range of comments of any thing 
in the exhibit, being called every thing from a 
churn to a washing-machine. The Lincoln Daily 
State Journal gave the following notice of this dis- 
play at the time: 


“This exhibit by Mrs. J. N. Heater, of Columbus, 
Neb., consists of comb and extracted honey, wax, 
implements, and apiarian supplies. It is tastefully 
arranged, striking in appearance, and is admitted 
by all judges to be the best ever made in the State. 
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Various articles of the display were awarded first 
premiums; and the general verdict of all is, that as 
a bee-keeper Mrs. Heater has no equal in Nebraska. 
She has studied the science for ycars, and has em- 
barked in the enterprise in a purely business man- 
ner. Such an exhibit as this is the best means of 
getting before the people the fact that. for bee- 
keepibg, the natural resources of Nebraska are 
among the foremost of those of any of the States of 
the Union.” —Lincoln Daily State Journal. 

We congratulate our Nebraska friends on 
having so enterprising and go-ahead woman 
as Mrs. Heater: and we hope her example 
may “prove contagious. The photograph 
she sends us gave so many ideas in regard to 
arranging and getting up an exhibit for 
fairs, that we thought it best to have it en- 
graved. No wonder that people flocked 
around her exhibit and asked questions. If 
she stood at her post and answered them all, 
I am inclined to think that she decided, be- 
fore the fair was over, that it was harder 
work: than managing a large apiary. We 
should be very glad indeed to get further 
communications from the lady in regard to 
the loney-yield in Nebraska, and of the 
way in which she manages. We will ex- 
plain ‘to our readers, that Mrs. Heater is al- 
so a supply-dealer, and she will no doubt 
be glad to send her price list to all who are 
curiots in regard to her ways of working, 
and of her success in bee culture. 


— rr i 
SECTIONS WITH SLOTTED SIDES. 





ARE SECTIONS WITH OPEN SIDES AS WELL AS TOPS 
AND BOTTOMS GOING TO BE ADOPTED? 





HE advantage of openings to allow communi- 
cations between sections laterally, arises 
from the fact that the more free the com- 
munications the more nearly we approach 
the condition of having the bees all in one 

mass. ‘It is pretty well established, that a very 
small body of bees isolated, can accomplish but lit- 
tle. One hundred colonies, or, rather, nuclei, hav- 
ing one hundred workers each, would not accom- 
plish as much in the course of a season as a single 
colony made by uniting the hundred. In the days 
when holes were bored in the tops of hives, and 
surplus boxes placed over, a 20-pound box was 
filled in not so much greater time than a 5-pound 
box. A large cluster is needed to keep up the heat. 
Take aT super a foot wide, and let us see what are 
the conditions. With sections having no opening 
at the sides, six of them placed side by side make a 
box, at least a cavity, 44X12 inches. Now put 
in separators, and we have the space cut up into 
six smaller ones, each 4X4X2. Now,if there wasa 
recognizable difference between the work done in 
20-lb. and in 6-lb. boxes, will there not be a serious 
loss in shutting up bees in 1-lb. boxes? 

But it is not always safe to reason in this way. On 
actual trial, I think the bees have shown no such 
difference. If we look a little closer we shall see 
that the conditions in the two cases are not alike. 
The 20-lb. box was a thing by itself, as was the 6-lb.; 
and itis not improbable that the working difference 
in the two cases arose from the fact that propor- 
tionately fewer bees were in the outer and colder 
part of the cluster in the 20-lb. than in the 6-lb. box. 
In other words, dividing them up into smali clus- 
ters made the bees colder. But in the 1-ib. boxes or 
sections we have quite a different state of affairs. 








































Suppose we turn our attention for a minute to one 
of the central sections in a super having separators 
and no slots in the sides of the sections. Let us 
take away the wood from the sides of the section, 
making slots there. Have we thereby made that 
section any warmer? Hardly. What have we gain- 
ed by the slots? We have given free communica- 
tion from side to side. But what advantage is 
there in side communication? There is free pas- 
fage up and down for all the bees that can work in 
the section, and what will be gained by giving the 
bees a chance to travel further by a circuitous 
route? Of course there isachance that 1] may be 
wrong, that I have left out some important factor 
in the problem; but just as it looks to me now, the 
slots add nothing to the heat of the cluster, and 
give no freer access to the sectious. 


FOSTER’S SUPERS. 

A correspondent asks me to give my opinion of 
Oliver Foster’s system as compared with raising 
comb honey in T supers. It is not easy, always, to 
make a fair comparison between two things, if I 
am very familiar with the workings of one and 
have only read about the other. I will try, how- 
ever, to answer as fairly asi can from my stand- 
point. My correspondent mentions two advan- 
tages over the T super that appear to him in Fos- 
ter’s arrangement. 

‘First, Foster’s case allows the use of side open- 
ings to sections, which I think must be a decided 
improvement.’ So does the Tsuper allow it just 
as well. I tried sections with side slots two or three 
years ago, and in practice did not find the advan- 
tages claimed for them theroretically, so I gave 
them up, not because the T super was not suited to 
their use, but because I did not consider them de- 
sirable—at least not in my hands. 

The second supposed advantage is the absence of 
bee-space between the honey-board and sections. I 
suppose the T super could be made to sit directly 
on the honey-board without a bee-space between; 
and although some like this, I think the majority of 
bee-keepers do not. I know that I kiJl more bees 
than I like with nothing but the edges of the supers 
touching, and the difficulty would be increased by 
dispensing with bee-spaces. 

I have no doubt that, taken as a whole, friend 
Foster’s appliances in his hands are a success. 
I like the T super because it is cheap, simple, and 
easy to bandle. The matter of cheapness would 
not matter so much if I were sure I would not 
change again, for a well-made super ought to 
last a number of years. But judging by the past I 
have no assurance that something quite different 
and very much better may not come up withina 
few years, for which the T super shall be thrown 
aside. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


Friend Miller, I believe I pretty nearly 
agree with you. There is no super before 
our people that combines all the advantages 
we couldask for. Now, I hope our inventive 
friends will not send us by express a great 
lot more for us to pass an opinion on. In 
fact, so many have been sent in already that 
I dread to see anewone. One reason why I 
dread to see them is because the greater part 
of them are too much machinery. We must 
have something simple, tight, and strong. 
Another thing is, almost every thing that 
is sent in we have seen before, and sometimes 
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the same thing is sent in a great many times. 
One objection to the T’ super for open-side 
sections is, that it brings the sides of the 
sections a little Way apart, and the bees will 
be sure to stick propolis clear round, which 
causes them a great amount of labor, and, 
worse still, the bee-keeper has a tremendous 
task before him to scrape this propolis all off 
again. Friend Foster’s arrangement reme- 
dies this, 1 believe ; but his case is a good 
deal of machinery, and I am afraid it would 
not be tolerated by the average bee-man. 
May be I am mistaken. I hope I am, any 
way. The T super seems at present to be 
the simplest and best adapted to the general 
bee-keeping public. We are now very 
anxious to get reports in regard to the prac- 
tical workings of open-side sections and the 
other kind. We want reports from those 
who have tried them side by side, expressly 
to see if the open-side section does give more 
honey in the same length of time. 





FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 








As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 





E had fondly hoped that this depart- 
ment could be dropped, as so many 
of the papers which had given place 
to these false reports had kindly and 
fairly corrected the wrong impres- 

sions, at least so far as a wrong statement 
can be corrected. It seems, however, that 
the disease is breaking out again, and very 
likely nothing but eternal vigilance will keep 
it down. See what our friend below sug- 
gests: 

Mr. Root:—Please permit me to make the follow- 
ing suggestion: Print on a small card the history of 
the Wiley lie in regard to artificia! comb honey. 
Onthesame card make an offer of a sum of money 
(which I think you did in GLEANLNGs), to any one 
who will direct you to a place where such honey is 
artificially made. Give bank reference. Sell these 
cards to us (those who hate misrepresentation); 
and when we hear a person make the statement 
that comb honey is made by machinery, we can 
hand him your card and that will‘ settie”’ him. 
Within a week [ have heard the statement about arti- 
ficial comb honey three times, each time by a (to me) 
stranger. One party making sucha statement was 
a Johnstown commission man, who told another 
person within my hearing that he had sold “ tons”’ 
of such honey. I should be pleased to hand him 
the card suggested. GEO. M. WERTZ. 

Johnstown, Pa., Jan. 25, 1888. 


I believe you have hit it exactly, friend 
W. I somewhat ilislike to offer sums of 
money; but in this case it seems as if noth- 
ing short of a statement, backed by some 
responsible man, would answer the age ece 

do not believe, however, that I would 


~~ 


notice the Wiley falsehood enough to give 
it publicity. Fe py we print a.card some- 
thing like the fo i 


owing: 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
In view of the false and damaging statements to 
the honey-business, in regard to making comb 
honey by machinery, etc., |] have thought best to 
silence all such falsehoods as they come up, by the 
following offer: I will pay $1000 in cash to any per- 
son who will tell me where comb honey is manu- 
factured by machinery; or 1 will pay the same sum 
to any one who will find manufactured comb honey 
on the market, forsale. I amas safe in making this 
offer, dear friends, as I should be if it were straw- 
berries or hens’ eggs. It never has been done, and 
it never will be done. If you wish to know whether 
Iam responsible for the above amount or not, go 
to any bank and ask them to quote my standing in 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency, or 
write to the First National Bank of Medina. 
A. tl. Root, 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Medina, 0. 
Instead of charging for these cards, we will 
furnish just as many of them to any bee- 
keeper or anybody else as he can make use 
of; and may be a prompt refutation of these 
scandalous falsehoods, keeping them in pub- 
lic, as it were, may not only have the effect 
of putting down this lie, but perhaps we 
may induce our traveling friends who are 
so fond of making people stare, to conclude 
that telling lies is dangerous business in 
this present progressive age of the world. 
Here is something from another friend : 


A. I. Root:—My bees are much discouraged since 
reading an article on bogus honey, in the Grocers’ 
Vindicator. Last season was a poor one, and was 
very discouraging to them; but the article below 
caps the climax, and crowns all. I put 94 colonies 
in winter quarters, and upto this time I have not 
lost a colony; but from this on my home will be in 
Blasted Hopes. J. F. MICHAEL. 

German, O., Feb. 29, 1888. 


Below is the clipping referred to, from the 
Grocers’ Vindicator, published semi-monthly 
at 25 Michigan Ave., Chicago, I]1.: 

ADULTERATED HONEY. 

The experts arein the * honey-humbug business,” 
of which fact, perhaps, some of our readers ure not 
aware; but foralong time there has been comb 
honey onthe market which Jooks very fine and in- 
viting, but it contains very little of the pure honey. 
It does seem strange that an article like honey 
should be allowed to be meddled with and so com- 
pletely adulterated as to contain but a portion of 
the real honey; but such is the case, aud to that 
extent that we would say to our readers that it is 
hardly safe to expect the pure honey from almost 
any source. The following is interesting; read it: 

“IT never saw honey look like that,’ remarked u 
reporter, who had ordered toast and honey for bis 
breakfast. I ‘“‘ never saw a honey-comb look so 
white or so uniform.” ‘Well, sir,” réplied the 
waiter, ‘I'll let you into the secret. That is manu- 
factured honey. The comb is manufactured now 
of a white wax. Molds are made tothe shape and 
size required, and the heated wax is poured in and 
becomes an imitation honey-comb. A piece of this 
comb is placed in the jar, and the syrup poured in. 
They can’t make a good imitation, though; nearly 
every one who calls for honey detects the imitation. 
The wax is whiter, and then it is unpleasant if it 
should get into the mouth. Itis muchcheaper than 
real comb honey, and sometimes the supply of 
honey runs short, and the manufactured honey has 
to be used.”’ 


Now, friends of the Vindicator, inasmuch 
as you have done quite a little damage to 
innocent men by heedlessly giving publicity 
to falsehood, will you not do your best to 
promptly retract it? In regard to your 
concluding item, I would call your attention 
to the fact that, soggy the recent short 
crop, in consequence of high prices manu- 
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facturers of the bogus article which you 
presume exists did not take advantage of 
the state of affairs and run their machinery 
night and day. The editor of the American 
Bee Journal, of your own city, called atten- 
tion to this fact: Wnen the pure article 
furnished Ly uature could not be brought 
forwuru, would it not seem rational that 
such a time would be just the time for a 
harvest for the manufacturers? Here is 
the same item sent in by another friend, 
peed from the Mail and Express, of New 
ork : 


Mr. Root:—On page 907, GLEANLNGS for 1887, you 
are reported as having said that ‘‘comb honey can 
uot be made by men, but only by bees.’ It seems 
from the clipping inclosed that there is a mistake 
somewhere. Where is it? H. A. HUNTINGTON. 

Poquonock, Ct., Feb. 21, 1888. 


Friend H., the mistake is in the falsehood 
your printed slip tells. The slander on our 
emg 1d # has been refuted, and the refuta- 
tion published over and over again; but it 
that it is destined to continually crop 
out. 

In the same line we find in the Health Jour- 
nal and Temperance Advocate, of Oakland, 
Cal., the following, extracted from Good 
Housekeeping : 


Some curious facts were revealed by the packers 
of canned goods in private conversation. ‘‘ You 
would not think the parings and cores of apples of 
any use, would you?”’ said one of the packers to a 
friend. He then continued: * Well, a fruit-pack- 
ing establishment makes use of every thing, like the 
pork-packing factories, which save every thing ex- 
cept the pig’s grunt. When we are packing and 
drying apples we have tons and tons of parings 
and cores. These-we sell to the makers of jelly. 
All kinds of jellies are made of the material. Every 
bit of itis apple with some essence init. But that 
is not the sole use of apple-parings. Occasionally 
we keep them so long that they can not be converted 
into jelly. Then we sell them to the makers of 
strained honey. All the ‘strained honey’ that you 
see in the market is made of it.” 


Now, it is possible that some sort of jelly 
may be made from stale apple-parings; but 
it is not possible that all or any of the strain- 
ed honey on the market is made in this way ; 
and it is a shame that papers like Good 
Housekeeping and the Temperance Advocate 
should allow such statements to go out in 
their pages. Is it possible, friends, that you 
know nothing of the recent developments 
in the way of bee-keeping, especially in 
California ? The liquid honey to be found 
in our markets comprises hundreds of tons; 
and it is just as pure and wholesome as the 
barrels of flour that fill our stores and ware- 
houses. If you are friends of the truth (and 
we suppose you are, being publishers of such 
journals) we hope you will make some apol- 
ogy for such a statement as the above— 
that ‘all the strained honey we see in the 
market is made of stale apple cores and 
parings.’? What are your readers to suppose 
the world is coming to? and what will 
journalism come to if you continue to place 

fore your readers such absurd falsehoods ? 
If it was through carelessness and inadver- 
tence that the above was allowed to go into 
print, will you not have the kindness to so 
state it, that you may undo, so far as pos- 
sible, the wrong you have done ? 


MANUFACTURED (?) COMB, ETC. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM M. H. TWEED. 








HO is responsible for the very general be- 
lief in the cities, that comb honey as well 
as extracted is adulterated? I answer: 1. 
The want of general information of a re- 
liable character about the manufacture 
and use of foundation comb; 2. One bee-keeper 
uses foundation; his neighbor does not; and when 
the latter goes to sell his crop he says this other 
man uses manufactured comb, but he does not. 
For example, I noticed recently a large label on the 
outside of a case of comb honey, as follows: “* Pure 
honey. I guarantee this honey to be absolutely 
pure, and gathered by the bees directly from the 
flowers of the fleld. C. M. Gibbens, Winchester, 
Va." Now, does not that plainly say, “All the 
comb honey you see is not necessarily pure? I give 
you pure honey, but all bee-keepers do not.”’ Last 
year a bee-man in this vicinity went to some of my 
customers and told them that my honey was manu- 
factured comb, and his was not; that most of the 
bee-men had got to cheating the people now by 
having the comb made. 3. The general desire of 
traveling salesmen to appear smart. A case in 
point will illustrate what I mean: 

A short time agoa drummer, traveling fora Balti- 
more fish-house, was standing ina store as 1 was 
delivering honey in glasses, comb and extracted to- 
gether. He picked upagiass and asked if it was 
pure, with the air of aman who thought that he 
knew it was not, but simply wished to see if I would 
tell a lie about it. I answered him that it was pure, 
and asked if there was such a thing as manufactur- 
ed comb honey. He looked at me as though he 
thought I was a fool to ask such a question, as he 
replied, ‘‘ Certainly they do.” 

I said, ‘‘ My friend, have you seen it made?” 

* Yes, sir,” he replied. 

I then said to him, “Iam glad I have met you, 
for I have heard that story about manufactured 
comb for several years past, but you are the first 
man I have come across who has seen it done. 
Now, where did you see it made?”’ 

**Out in Ohio,” was his answer. 

“Ohio! that’s a big place. Where did you see it 
made there?” 

He replied with some hesitation, ‘**On the West- 
ern Reserve.” 

I said, “* That isa big place too; where did you 
see it made on the Western Reserve?” 

With a great deal less confidence he repiied, ‘In 
Orrville.” 

“Orrville?” I said, “that small country town? I 
have been there; who makes it there?” 

Being fairly cornered, he replied, “* Well, there 
was a man told me he saw it made there.” 

Now, you see bad I not cornered him he would 
have explained to the grocer all about how the 
comb was manufactured. You will easily see that 
his knowledge came simply through some man in 
Orrville having been seen making foundation comb; 
and by the time two or three smart fellows repeat 
it, the cells are completed, filled, and capped. 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF THE MUCH-ABUSED EXPRESS 
COMPANIES. 

Are you sure you are right when you say they 

are solely responsible for the lurge percentage of 





broken honey in the market for several years 
past? I know they handle more than honey care 
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lessly in many cases; but let us see if the man who 
ships the honey may not in some cases be to blame 
in the matter. Have you ever thought how much 
more securely the bee fastens the center of the 
comb, when you leave the building of it all to him- 
self, than the average bee-keeper sticks in his sheet 
or starter? Now, a bee-man who packs in the cen- 
ter of each case three or four combs not filled out 
and fastened only at the top, and thata piece of 
foundation merely stuck in, and then expects the 
express company to carry it without breakage, is a 
very unreasonable man. Another evil is, frames 
poorly put together. These two causes are doing 
much toward making the one-pound comb unpopu- 


lar. 
CANQIED HONEY. 


In last GLEANINGS I notice a wide diversity of 
opinion about the candying of honey. Last year at 
this time I could go to a commission house and find 
plenty of honey not candied. I can not do that to- 
day, unless | may find a little blue thistle from Vir- 
ginia. The reason of that is, that the clover in this 
section being a failure last season there is scarcely 
any thing in the market but linden, and you can 
not find a pound of that not candied to some extent 
at this season of the year. Thcn, again, I havea 
lot of white sage from Caufornia which was ship- 
ped to Bosto:, und from there here, which has been 
eyposed to the cold on the way and while here, and 
it shows no Sign of candying. Some years agol got 
from a party in the Shenandoah Valley some blue- 
thistle honey which was not candied the next May; 
also some gathered from late fall flowers taken out 
of the same hives a month later than the other, 
which was candied solid in the comb before Janu- 
ary Ist. Then in extracted honey I have seen it 
two years old and not candied, and I have seen lin- 
den honey candied solid within three months from 
the time it was extracted. I think there is no ques- 
tion about one kind of honey, either in comb or ex- 
tracted candying much more readily than others. 
It may be, that an even temperature of 70 or 80° 
would prevent it; but how many of our bee-men 
keep their honey in that way? M. H. TWEED. 

Allegheny, Pa., March 8, 1888. 


Friend T., I agree with you about marking 
comb honey ‘*“‘ Warranted Pure.” I have 
seen it, too, and it always pains me. I do 
not believe 1 would put even the word ‘* hon- 
ey” onitat all. If there is anybody who 
does not know what comb honey is when he 
sees it, it is certainly somebody who can 
neither read nor write. Simply say, ‘‘ From 
the apiary of John Brown, Medina, Medina 
Co., O.,” and let the contents of the case tell 
the rest of the story.—You are right in re- 
gard to traveling salesmen. This class of 
individuals do a great deal toward spreading 
information of all kinds; but, unfortunately, 
they are fearfully given to startling stories, 
to make peor stare and wonder, without 
any regard as to whether the stories are true 
or not. You can easily make them back 
down, especially when they find you are at 
home on the subject.—I am glad to hear you 
take upa little on the side of the express 
companies. This matter of making secure 
packages is a very important one. Perhaps 
reversing will pay on this account alone, if 
no other, for it makes an absolutely sure 
ning of it, if the reversing is done at the 
right time. You remember what I said on 





page 843 about a crop of beautiful honey at- 
tached only to the top-bars of the sections. 
—I have been for years aware of the fact that 
some honey candies, and some does not ; and 
I think that the same kind of honey may he- 
have differently at different sease:s, to 
some extent. 
i oe 


THE GIVEN PRESS. 





DR. MASON SPEAKS SOME GOOD WORDS FOR IT. 





HAVE Leen using a Given press for several 
veurs, and my experience with it leads me to 

» think more and more of it each year. I would 

not begin to exchange it for the best roller mill. 

I don't remember when I began to use wired 
frames, and I have used none but wired ones s!uce 
I first began to use them, and I shou!d Le sorry to 
be obliged to do without them. When I began their 
use I put on the foundation by hand; and although 
it could be done very rapidly, one thing was ex- 
ceeding.y annoying; for I love to see straight combs. 
in pressing the wires into the foundation it was 
stretched a little by the pressure at each wire, and 
made the foundation wavy. I took a good deal of 
time straightening it, as the bees worked it out, but 
I have no such trouble with that made on the press. 

I think it is not possible to make as nice looking 
foundation on the press as can be made ona mill; 
but the septum can be made just as thin as on rol- 
lers. With rollers, only a certain amount of wax 
can pass through, making the side walls always of 
the same depth, but their depth on the press de- 
pends on the thickness of the sheet of wax; and as 
it is sometimes difficult to get the sheet of the same 
thickness throughout, the side walls are very apt 
to vary slightly; but as looks are not what we are 
after in foundation for the brood-chamber, that 
does not matter. 

Ido not make foundation for sale; but some of 
my neighbors prefer the Given, and come to me for 
it—some with and some without wired frames—not 
because it is more convenient, for there is a supply- 
dealer here who makes thousands of pounds of 
foundation each season. 

I can make the foundation right in the wired 
frames almost as rapidly as it can be made on the 


rollers, and then it is ready for the hives; so, taking ° 


into account the fastening in the roller foundation, 
the press is more rapid, and since I began to use 
the ‘‘ washing fluid’ on the die, of which I wrote 
in a previous number of GLEANINGS, it is “ just but 
fun” to make foundation on the press. 


BEE-STING REMEDIES. 

In addition to what I said in GLEANINGS, p. 618, I 
should like to say that we have found oil of cloves a 
very good remedy. Mrs. Mason was stung a short 
time ago; and, not having any oil of cinnamon at 
hand, I applied oil of cloves, and it prevented swell- 
ing entirely, and no soreness followed, as it usually 
does on her; and yesterday our baby got stung on 
the fleshy part of the arm, and an immediate ap- 
plication of the oil prevented any swelling; but the 
arm was sore for some time after. To be of value, 
it seems that the application must be made almost 
immediately after the sting. Itis not for ourselves 
—that is, bee-keepers—that we care for such reme- 
dies, but we don’t like to see the members of our 
families, and our friends and visitors to the apiary, 
with cheeks and nose enlarged, or eyes swollen 
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Shut, so that we can scarcely recognize them when 
suffering with pain. It is all right for friend Doo- 
little to “‘ groan once or twice and dance a little,” 
and for Mrs. Harrison to use “a wet-sheet pack; ”’ 
but every one doesn't enjoy such proceedings. 

THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

I got a fourth of a pound of you last spring, and 
sowed it on rather poor, sandy soil; and the yield is 
about six pounds. Of course, I can not tell how 
much honey it yielded, but it was a beautiful sight 
to see the bees “just flock’ Oii the blossoms. 
Sometimes two bees would attempt to explore the 
sime blossom at the same time. I have seen more 
bees on the Clarkia and on the Chapman honey- 
plant, but never with the enthusiasm they showed 
on the buckwheat. I’ve just stood and laughed to 
see them go forit. No, 1 didn't lie down and laugh, 
for it is too much work to get up with my 230 
pounds of‘ corporosity."” I doubt not but the 
yield of buckwheat, honey, and laughter, would 
have been much greater had not the drought been 
so severe. 

BEES IN WINTER QUARTERS. 

Asan experiment I put a few colonies of bees in 
winter quarters on the 19th of October, a few days 
ufter the first killing frost. Several years ago I 
reasoned that,if nitrogenous food produced diar- 
rhea in bees in winter, the lack of bee-bread in the 
hive would prevent it, and practice has sustained 
the theory. Now, I thought that, if exercise wears 
out the bees and mukes them consume more stores, 
putting them in winter quarters would prevent the 
wearing-out process, and save honey. What will be 
the result? Weshall see. Another thing taken in- 
to consideration, is the alternating cold nights and 
days, and warm nights and warm days; and as the 
right temperature and proper food is the key to 
successful wintering, it seems to me it must be a 
saving to put “our pets” away for a good rest as 
soon as their season’s work is done. The outdoor 
temperature has varied from 24 to 68° since the 
bees were put in the cellar, but the thermometer in 
the ce!lar has not been below 48° nor above 50. 

Auburndale, O., Nov. 3, 1887. A. B. MASON. 

Iam very glad to know, doctor, that you 
still use and like the Given press. Hereto- 
fore it has transpired that those who suc- 
ceeded in making foundation on wires with 
the Given press used a smaller frame than 
the L. I want to have you tell us if you are 
talking about a full-sized L. frame when you 
give the Given press such praise.—On two 





perhaps our readers will wonder what in the 
world you mean by giving a report about 
your bees in winter quarters, that was writ- 
ten away back November 8. The reason 
why your article was delayed so long—well, 
we aren’t ready to tell just now why it was 
held ; but if the doctor will tell us how those 
few colonies put in the 19th of October are 
by this time, we shall know whether to take 
prt ag his plan of putting them in so early 
or not. 
_— rrr ee Qi 


HEAD-WEAR IN THE APIARY, FOR 
WOMEN. 





SUGGESTIONS ON THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 
OF HATS AND BONNETS, 


R. ROOT:—The ladies’ straw bonnet I meant 
to recommend for a bee-hat is not shaped 
at all like any Shaker bonnet that I have 
ever seen, and I used to wear them when I! 
was young. It is far superior, in my esti- 

mation, because it flares alittle from the back of 
the head, keeping the top of the head cool. Those 
of us who are troubled by overheating will find it 
invaluable, as well as those of us who wear our 
hair coiled upon the back of the head, to give room 
for the bair, which makes it feel comfortable on the 
head; besides it does not break and wear our hair 
off like a hat. 

I did not intend recommending its use for’ the 
wear of men, although I did mention Mr. Axtell 
liking to wear one so well, as he has the headache 
so much, and it keeps the head cooler than a hat. 
It does not bind around the head like a hat—a feel- 
ing that is very unnoying to me when I am sweat- 
ing. Talways want to keep pushing my hat up, so 
it will not fall down over my forehead, and that 
is one reason I do not like a hat. The bonnet 
keeps the forehead and topof the head cool, and 
does not flop around from side to side, or down over 
the eyes either. The wire cloth naturally keeps 
pushing the hat up, even if we do pull it down 
around the head, unless the wire cloth is short; and 
if short it gives a feeling of smothering when it 
rises even with the mouth; and we women-folks 
(judging other women by myself and hired girls) 
much prefer wire cloth for a face-protector, as we 
get far less stings than when we wear brussels net, 
or any cloth face-protector. For gentlemen who 
have whiskers itis all right. Mr. A. likes brussels 
net, but we women get too many stings upon our 















accounts | am sorry you gave that remedy 
for bee-stings. The first is, that every man, 
; woman, and child will want us to publish 
their bee-sting remedy just because we let 
you publish yours ; and I hope you will for- 


noses, cheeks, and chins. Iam afraid I should not 
like bee-keeping if I were obliged to wear brussels 
net, even on the back of my bee-hat, as the net 
clings to the neck so closely the bees sting through 
far more often than through calico. The calico is 
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Te that bee-stings generally get well anyhow, | "°t "’mple our hair so much as a hat,-and ess 
oo and the majority of them about as soon as makes us feel very uncomfortable with our hair 
4 Beh they do when you apply your remedy. [| | torn down over the eyes. Those who wear bangs 
suppose the reason you recommend appivin would not be thus annoyed; but some of us middle- 
it immediately is because it might get well | aged ladies can not think of making ourselves 
before you got your bottle uncorked, if you look so hideous as to cut off our front hair. When 
Then, you know, there | lam obliged to work with bees all day I find it a 





did not hurry up 
would not be any chance to say the remed 

did it.—I hope the Japanese buckwheat will 
make you laugh still harder this year.—Now, 


great comfort to roll the front of my hair under 
tightly, commencing where the hair is parted in 
front. It keeps the hair up much better than by 
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tying it back by putting a ribbon around the head, 
or wearing a round comb. 

The foregoing remarks are for those women and 
girls who have to stay outdoors with bees for days, 
weeks, and months, day after day, and who are seek- 
ing for comfort and health rather than to look well; 
yet the hat described, to my eye, makes one look 
better, because more comfortable than a floppy hat 
with one’s hairin every direction. Another com- 
fort isa small handkerchief, or a cloth not much 
larger than the hand, tacked to the bottom of the 
bee-hat. To lift up the hat enough to get one’s 
hand under, often lets one or ttiore bees under, es- 
pecially when bees are so thick in the apiary it 
would look asif one could hardly help breathing 
them, as it often looks in our apiary. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills., Feb. 21, 1888. 

My good friend Mrs. A., you have struck 
upon an extremely interesting and practical 
question. 1 presume that you and your help- 
ers have got hold of the very best thing for 
the purpose, especially for women. You do 
not mention, however, our cheap cool hat 
which we sell expressly for holding veils 
away from the nose and face. We never 
think of letting our brussels-net veils come 
against the neck or the face, for we know b 
experience that it does not answer at all. 
Now, can you not give us a photograph of 
the bonnet you mention, rigged exactly as 

ou would have it for Working among the 

es? No doubt it would prove a great 
help to many of the sisters, and may be 
some of the brethren, who, like your good 
husband. don’t care very much how thev 
look, so they can work with comfort. Tell 
us where you get the bonnets, and what they 
cost. 
rr ee 
NO BEE-FEEDER NEEDED. 


A NOVELTY IN THE BEE-FEEDING OF THE TAR-HEEL 
BEES WITH A FORCE-PUMP. 





RIENDS:—Having occasion to do considerable 
feeding again this spring, and desiring to do 
it speedily too, for several reasons, I puzzled 
my brain for some time toinvent some means 
of at once putting the sugar syrup within 

reach of the bees, without the tedious and necessary 
anxiety of watching, together with the necessary 
labor of repeated filling of feeders. Asa result I 
decided to try my Lewis combination hand force- 
pump, to fill the empty combs with the sugar 
syrup. I had often filled them by pouring the syrup 
on the combs from a distance above them, but that 
is exceedingly slow and uncertain work. Well, 
how did my pump work? Why, sirs, just the thing 
we have all needed these many years past. It is 
the right thing in the right place; it puts the syrup 
right into the empty combs, and they may be set 
back among the bees at once. 

Ihave fed to-day over 200 lbs. of sugar, converted 
into syrup, in less than four hours’ time. 

How to do it, do you ask? Why, make your syrup 
of the right consistency; take a large tub, or vessel 
of some kind, just high enough to set your combs 
in around; putin several at atime; pour into the 
vessel enough syrupto fill them; set your pump 
into the syrup, slip the slide at the end of the 
nozzle, 80 it will split the stream; hold the nozzle 





at anangle of about 45° to the combs, and just work 


away, rather gently, not too hard; if you do, you 
force the syrup into the cells and out again. You 
can very soon learn just how much force to use, by 
a little practice. 

You can fill your empty combs so quick it will do 
you good to feel their weight; put them right in 
among the bees; no robbing, no mess of continued 
feeding; no feeders to pay for, and no bees starving 
because it is so cold they can’t get the feed out of 
the feeders. I have never used any thing in the 
apiary that has given meso much satisfaction, in 
80 short space of time, except a good smoker when 
I tackled some Cyprian or Syrian stock of bees. 

Try it, friends. It is the very thing you need, if 


you have any feeding to do. 
ABBorTT L, SWINSON. 


Goldsboro, N.C., March 15, 1888. 
Friend 8., I should hot wonder if you have 


actually gone and made a big invention. 
Just think of it, friends! We have, had 
fountain pumps and all sorts of pumps to 


spray the bees with and allay swarming, and 
for washing windows, wagons, and almost 
every thing else that 1 knowof, except using 
one to force syrup into combs. Of course, 
it will work. Before | half read your de- 
scription I saw the point. The only trouble 
is, somebody will go to fussing with this 
sort of arrangement when robbers are 
around, or he will spray the syrup all over 
himself, and may be all around the kitchen. 
The man who manages after that sort of 
fashion had better not undertake it at all. 
If you can feed 200 lbs. of ny 0 in four 
hours, and not have any feeders to purchase 
and totake out of the hive and put away 
after — are done, you have made a pretty 
good thing. When I! read the first sentence 
of your letter I did not know but you.were 
going to reeommend spraying the syrup on 
he grass and let the bees lick it up, making 
them believe it was genuine honey from the 
blossoms ; or you might spray the big apple- 
tree with w gh 2 and make the bees think it 
was full of blossoms dripping with honey. 
In that case they would forget to quarrel. 


—— eel eee 


A GOOD REPORT FROM SWEET 
CLOVER. 


IT NOT ONLY KEEPS THE BEES BUSY, BUT IT FILLS 
THE SURPLUS COMBS OF HONEY. 








R. ROOT:—Your seed catalogue is received; 
and on looking over the list of seeds of 
honey-plants I was somewhat surprised as 
to the statement concerning sweet clover. 
Ihave raised it four years with good re- 

sults. The first year I had about three-fourths of 
an acre, and ten stands of bees. In the latter part of 
June the sweet clover came into bloom, and soon 
the bees found it. In a week more it was a regular 
hum in the patch from nine o’clock till dark. It 
was the only patch for miles around, and there was 
searcely any thing else yielding honey, at. that 
time, so the neighbors’ bees had time to help take 
care of the honey in sweet clover, and so they did. 

My uncle lives 24% miles in a bee-line from-here, 
and had about 25 stands; and such a stir there was 
among them for this little patch! Why, we just 
had a strong bee-line from here to Uncle Abra- 
ham’s. He came over one day, and said, ‘‘ How are 
the bees doing?”’ 
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Said I, *‘ Good.” 
“Why, said he, ‘this is the time of year that 
bees gather no honey here.”’ 

*Oh! well, here; taste this;’’ at the same time 
handing him a saucer of newly extracted honey. 
Well, when he. had satisfied that “sweet tooth,” 
which, by the way, took a good while, said he, ** Now 
let’s see the bees.” 

After showing him the well-filled combs and sec- 
tions, ** There,’’ said he, “out of that weed patch,” 
pointing toward the sweet clover, “is where your 
bees get the honey, for no such honey has been 
gathered around here before.” 

He has lived here fifteen years, and kept bees the 
greater part of the time. For four years I have 
had from % to4acres of sweet clover, and each 
year bees have done well on it. Last year bees 
within 14% miles of my 4 acres did well, while those 
outside of that area around have done poorly, 
many starving in midsummer, on account of the 
very dry weather we had. We had no white clover, 
and very little red; but in the height of sweet clo- 
ver, bees were lively. I had 50 stands. I rana few 
for extracting, and got whatI called pure sweet- 
clover honey, from 22 to 29 lbs. per stand. I con- 
sider it of much value as a honey-plant for our 
Western country, as it comes here in bloom just 
when alsike and white clover close, thus lengthening 
the season from three weeks to five. The past win- 
ter my bees did well. I have lost none up to date. 

Garden City, Mo., Mar. 24, 1888. G. J. YODER. 

Many thanks, friend Y. But such reports 
as yours are few and far between. As you 
state it, it really looks as if it would pay to 
raise sweet clover ; that is, if no other use is 
made of it than for the sake of the honey it 
yields. 

i — 


NOT STRICTLY EMPTY FRAMES. 





FRIEND W. Z. H. REPLIES TO J. P. ISRAEL, SEE P. 253. 


HE graphic and humorous article of Bro. 
Israel, in last GLEANINGS, brought a hearty 
laugh from both myself and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. I must say, though, that I was sur- 
prised at the course taken by its author, and 

still more that he gives me the credit of advising 
such methods. In my little book, ‘“* The Production 
of Comb Honey,’ in the chapter headed “ Hiving 
Swarms, upon Empty Frames,” page 28, the open- 
ing sentence reads thus: ‘‘ By empty frames is not 
meant those that are atrictly empty, but those hav- 
ing starters of foundation three or four cells wide.”’ 

Could any thing be plainer? Yet, if I understand 
him aright, Bro. Israel hived his swarms upon 
frames that were literallyempty. If I hived swarms 
in'such a manner, I should expect results similar to 
thosé reported. 

T send this explanation to GLEANINGS, instead of 
giving it in the Review, as I wish that all who saw 
the article 6f Mr. I. may also see the explanation, 
and thus none will be misled. 

Flint, Mich., Apr. 3, 1888. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Well, I declare, friend W. Z. H., I am 
ashamed of myself to think that I too 
omitted to mention that you always ad- 
vised strips of foundation starters under 
the top-bars. I felt sure there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere, but I did not at 
the time get at it exactly. I suppose, how- 
ever, that friend Israel and every other old 
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bee-keeper use some sort of a comb-guide. 
May be he will tell us what he does have for 
a comb-guide under his top-bars. 
ek ae 
QUESTION NO. 38 OF THE QUESTION- 
BOX RECONSIDERED. 


BEES CONSUME LESS STORES IN LOCALITIES WHERE 
THEY CAN FLY ALMOST EVERY DAY. 


O bees consume more honey in localities 

¢ 6 { where they can fly almost every day, 

than where they are housed up three or 

four months by the cold?”’ To this most 

of the correspondents answered yes. I 

have kept bees in a cold climate and here in Texas, 
so I can tell something about the matter. 

One of the mistakes is the idea that, in a Southern 
climate, the bees commence breeding earlier. Here 
they never commence breeding in spring before 
some pollen is gathered. In winter, as well as in 
our dry summer, the bees can not gather any honey 
or pollen, and then all breeding is stopped. The 
bees are at that time generally entirely quiet (some 
few leaving the hive occasionally to look out for 
something to be gathered), no matter ifthe mercury 
is at 110° or down to 20° F. Sometimes they fly out for 
a cleansing flight. So it is another mistake to be- 
lieve that our bees are out all the time. 

The dry summer time commences here about 
the end of July and lasts till the beginning of Sep- 
tember. In this time the consumption of honey is 
very slight. I can’t tell exactly how much, because 
I have had no hive on the scales as yet. Our winter 
commences in November, and lasts till February, 
nearly three months. In this time a little more 
honey is consumed than inthe summer quietude, 
because some honey is needed for fuel, if the 
mercury goes down to 25°, or even 20°, fortwo or 
three days: but mostof the time we have 70° and 
more. Assoon as pollen is coming in, breeding is 
going on rapidly, and now a great amount of honey 
is consumed; but about 20 days later, all the honey 
needed for brood is generally gathered. 

In the Northern climate we can observe that bees 
ina proper temperature, and fully quiet, will con- 
sume very little honey; but they commence breed- 
ing in confinement, and sometimes earlier than in 
the South. In Germany I found, in 1868, Jan. 25th, 
in astrong colony over 500 square inches of brood, 
part of it already sealed. This early breeding con- 
sumes the most honey, and it is very difficult to 
avoid it in a cold climate, but very easy in the 
South. * 

My experience is, that bees use much less honey 
in the Southern winter than in the North, if we 
take for winter the time from the first frost in the 
fall till some honey is gathered in the spring. 


L. STACHELHAUSEN. 
Selma, Texas, March 7, 1888. 


Friend 8., I believe you are right in the 
matter; and we are very much obliged to 
you for the points you bring out. I am well 
aware there are often seasons, even here 
with us, in August and September, when 
brood-rearing ceases almost entirely, when 
the amount of stores consumed is quite lim- 
ited; and I know, too, that a powerful col- 
ony will, in'the spring time, when pollen is 
coming in heavily, and every frame is full 
of brood, consume enormous quantities of 
honey, amounting to several pounds in a 
single day. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT 


Continued from Feb. 1. 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Let every thing be done decently and in order.—lI. Cor. 14:40. 


Perhaps I have used this text a good many | 
times; but even if I have, as | approach | 
the close of my book I feel the need of it 
more than almost any thing else. In fact, 
it requires more hard study and brainwork 
to keep things decent and in order than in 
almost any one thing about our work. Of 
late, our boys have a fashion of sweeping 
out and brushing out the greenhouse every 
night, just before they finish their work ; or, 
at least, they do it unless something extra- 
ordinary turns up. I do not know whether 
they have learned that it always makes me 
look pleasant and happy to see the paths 
nicely swept up, and ail rubbish brushed 
carefully out of the way, or not; but it 
certainly does make all the difference in the 
world to me. In fact, there is something 
fascinating to me about neatly swept earth 
or walks where many feet travel. I can 
remember, years ago, when spring time 
came and the ground began to dry up, that 
we used to rake up the chips and sweep 
the chip-yard. The paths around the house 
were also swept with a broom. I do not 
know just why it is, but I love to see traces 
of abroom. It looks as if somebody lived 
there; and it also tells me that this ‘* some- 
body ’’ is one who loves order and decency— 
one who has high aspirations in his or her 
heart; and if I should say it seems to tell 
me of a heart that loves God, I do not know 
that it would be very far out of the way 
after all; for everybody assents to the 
proverb, that ‘‘ cleanliness is next to god- 
liness.." We must have paths, not only 
around the house, but through the garden, 
to the barn and other out-buildings; and I 
do love to see these paths kept neat and 
tidy; and for this purpose of tidying up I 
would have convenient tools—a nice garden- 
rake, acouple of old stiff brooms, a sharp 
hoe, and a sickle; yes, and a market-basket 
to carry the rubbish to. the stove, instead of 
dumping it out into the streets. Sweep up, 
slick up, make the ground smooth and neat, 
outside of the gate as well as inside. Make 
every thing about your premises, the side of 
the road adjoining your land, look neat and 
tidy and attractive. I have sometimes 
thought that people who have little homes, 
and a wee bit of land, ought to be happy, be- 





cause it is not so much of a task for them to 





keep every thing neat. I wonderif real good 
people are not always neat. 

At several places in my book I have 
spoken about poultry. Some way it seems 
to me as if poultry are more hopelessly de- 
praved in regard to this matter of neatness 
than any thing else in animated nature. 
Who would think it possible that so much 
discord, disorder, and unsightliness could 
be produced in one short hour, as may be 
done by asingle old henand chickens? [have 
spent some money in having nice neat poul- 
try-houses, with glass sash over them; but 
it has always seemed as though their first 
desire were to destroy and tear up what 
they can not mar and deface and make un- 
sightly and disgusting by their everlasting 
scratching; and they manage to disfigure 
things further by their awfully depraved 
and heedless fashion of scattering droppings. 
Sometimes I pick up an old Brahma hen 
and give her a shake, with an admonition 
something like the following: ‘* Why, you 
miserable good-for-nothing biddy, haven't 
you any sense about the fitness of things at 
all? and have you no small grainin your 
little head, of a love for neatness and order ? 
Just see what. work you have made with 
your new poultry-house, and these nice new 
feeding and watering arrangements which f 
have provided for you.” 

Biddie does not seem to be hurt at all by 
my sharp reproof ; in fact, she sings a small 
song in an indifferent, good-natured sort of 
way, as if to say,‘‘ Why, every thing is all 
right, so far as I can see. I don’t see any 
thing to be unhappy about, or to make a 
fuss about.”” A pig is certainly more dis- 
criminating in the way of neatness and pro- 
priety than a chicken. 

Well, this matter of keeping things neat 
in the poultry-house has been much on my 
mind. One of the best things to make hens 
lay is boiled beans; and as we sella great 
many beans on the market wagon, we have 
more or less culled beans all the while, for 
we never think of selling beans until they 
are hand-picked and ready for the table. 
Well, these culled beans are boiled, and 
carried out hot to the poultry. We used to 
feed them inatin pan; but some of the 
biddies would set their nasty feet right into 
the feed, in a very little time. Poultry 
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books and journals give pictures of feeders 
that permit the hens to put in their heads, 
but not to stand in the feed with their feet. 
Most of these feeders, however, will soon be 
used for a roosting-place, until they get to 
be so unsightly I long to burn the whole 
thing up, that I may forget it ever existed. 
Some people throw the leavings of the table 
on the ground, and let the chickens help 
themselves. I do not suppose that the 
poultry care very much, but J care. In 
Chapter XIV. I showed you a picture of 
our poultry-house and the feeders inside the 
house. These do very well for different 
kinds of grain ; but a few days ago I wanted 
to feed some cracked bones and oyster- 
shells, and I could not think of throwing 
them on the ground, amid the filth. One 
feeder was full of oats and corn, and the 
other contained wheat. In looking for 
something that would just suit me to feed 
the shells and bone meal in, I struck upon a 
feeder that pleased me so much that I want 
to tell you about it. If we don’t look out, 
our poultry-house will be cluttered up. 
Utensils for water and feed should be out of 
the way as much as possible ; and it is still 
more important that they be so constructed 
and placed that fowls may not stand upon 
top of them, and disfigure them with drop- 
pings. They should be made so they can be 
easily brushed off; in fact, the whole in- 
terior of the poultry-house and all its uten- 
sils should be so arranged that the aforesaid 
broom, or a little brush-broom, may be 
used all over the interior. I wanted for my 
purpose something made of metal, so it 
could be washed or wiped off with a cloth. 
At first I thought of a tin pan with a hole 
cut in the bottom, for the fowls to put their 
heads in, to be hung up against the wall. 
Finally my eye caught on a new retinned 
wash-basin, large size. These cost 15 cents 
apiece. I took one of them up to the tin- 
shop, and directed the tinner to put a cover 
over the top. This cover was made out of a 
circular piece of tin, and locked over the 
rim. But before putting it on he cut away 
one side so as to leave an opening for filling 
the feeder, just below the ring attached to 
the wash-basin to hang it up by. Then with 
a large punch he cut, a hole in the lower 
side of the bottom, large enough for even 
the Brahma rooster to get his head in. You 
will notice, however, that if this feeder be 
filled with wheat or corn, and hung up 
against the wall, a great part of the grain 
would run right out onthe ground. To pre- 
vent this, a piece of tin just about like a 





common tunnel cut in halves is soldered just 
over the opening for the fowls’ heads. It 
is put on brodd end down. This allows thé 
grain or feed to keep just under the opening ; 
but none of it can run out. The feeder 
works to perfection. Here is a cut of it. 





OUR WASH-BASIN POULTRY-FEEDER. 

The same arrangement works beautifully 
for boiled beans, scraps left from the table, 
or any thing else you wish to give them, and 
not have it get out in the dirt, causing them 
to get it filthy in order to get out every scrap 
of food. Now, the same utensil will make 
the prettiest and cheapest water-fountain 
you ever saw by telling the tinner to let the 
back cover the basin entirely, and then have 
it soldered on air and water tight. In the 
latter case, the half-tunnel must stand about 
a quarter of aninch below the lowest part 
of the opening where they put in their heads. 
To fill it with water, lay it down and pour 
the water in through the hole, or immerse it 
in a tub or trough of water, and hang it on 
anail and then they can drink as long as 
a drop of water is left; but no chicken is 
smart enough toscratch dirtand rubbish into 
it. Below our artist has tried to show you 
how the fowls take to such an arrangement. 
" Wer wa Ry 3 
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THE WASH-BASIN FEEDER IN ACTUAL USE. 
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Our tinner says these feeders can be sold 
for 35 cents. If some of our large stamped- 
ware establishments would make them, and 
have them dipped in melted tin, so as to fill 
the crevices and prevent rust, it would be a 
beautiful arrangement to put on the market. 

In gardening and small-fruit raising, it is 
just as important that the work -be done de- 
cently and in order. Just one illustration. 
It is so much the custom to set currant-bush- 
es up by the fence somewhere that the word 
‘*currants’’ has become suggestive of some 
disorderly corner by the pigpen, probably 
filled with rubbish, heaps of ashes, brush, 
old boots and shoes, etc. Now, the currant 
is a beautiful fruit,and there has never been 
a time since we have been running our 
market-wagon when we could not dispose of 
currants at good prices—all that we could 
get hold of. I do not know that I ever saw 
a currant-plantation laid out and kept de- 
cently and in order; but I have one of my 
own where the cherry currants are set out 
like an apple-orchard. There are five rows, 
and about twenty-five bushesin arow. They 
are far enough apart so that one can readily 
walk all around each bush, no matter if they 
get to be as large as the currant-bushes 
used to be in grandfather’s garden. They 
were put out only a year ago, so they have 
not made much growth yet. The rows are 
seven feet apart, and between each two rows 
we have a row of Jessie strawberries. This 
6th day of April, almost every bush has new 
shoots an inch or more in length, and the 
sight of my little currant-orchard made me 
feel so happy this morning when [ was out 
among them that I have been happy all day. 

Now, after you get your currants, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, etc., set out, and bear- 
ing nice crops, unless you do your work 
decently and in order you will not be happy 
then. In setting the average boys and girls 
to picking strawberries and raspberries, I 
have had about as much annoyance and 
perplexity as in any otherone thing. Every 
season more or less boxes of berries have 
been left out in the sun or rain until they 
were spoiled. Our young friends would get 
so much excited about making money fast 
when the berries were thick and large, that 
they would lose their berries, tip them over, 
or step on them, and some of them would 
come to me, saying they did not have pay 
for all they picked. Sometimes the pickers 
would quarrel. Any of these troubles indi- 
cate a want of the spirit of our text. One 
great trouble is to know what to do with the 
boxes of berries when they are picked. For 





selling them around’town from the market- 
wagon, the arrangement shown below is the 
best of any thing I have seen. 
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A BASKET OF BOXES FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


The above basket holds two tiers of quart 
boxes, and there are eight boxes in a tier. 
When the pickers go into the field, each one 
is to get as many baskets of empty boxes as 
he will probably need. As fast as they pick 
them, they are placed back in the baskets. 
When they are done, all incomplete paskets 
are filled out with the empty boxes remain- 
ing, so that, when the work is done, each 
basket is as full and complete as it was when 
they started out into the field. When they 
are delivered at the fruit-house, each one re- 
ceives credit for what he has picked. Ifany 
boxes have been lost or left in the patch, 
there will be a vacancy in the basket; and 
this vacancy is supposed to be occasioned by 
losing a box of berries. The picker must 
then hunt it up or pay for it. A great many 
other systems have been given, I know; but 
this pleases us best of all. It insures the 
work being done decently and in order. 

What is more unsightly in a garden than 
to see vegetables eaten up and disfigured by 
insect-enemies? I have sometimes thought 
I would give considerable to see a cabbage 
without a blemislr or spot on a single leaf. 
Leaves eaten into shreds and strings, or 
even punctured with holes, always make 
me feel despondent and dismal ; and every 
hole that is made by a worm or insect ina 
cabbage-leaf is more or less a damage to the 
cabbage. The inventive genius of mankind 
is just now making greater strides in suc- 
cessfully fighting insect-foes than ever be- 
fore. Convenient bellows for dusting the 
poison not only on cabbage, but trees, are 
now in common use; and if these imple- 
ments are used just as soon as an insect 
makes his appearance, and the practice is 
followed up, we can have beautiful fruits 
and vegetables. Toward the close of our 
last chapter I made mention of the Wooda- 
son bellows, for blowing sand on the paint 
used to fasten the glass in sash. The same 
implement is used for destroying insects by 
means of slug-shot, pyrethrum, or other dry 
powders. e 
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INSECT-POWDER BELLOWS. 

We used with much satisfaction a still 
larger bellows last season. One could go 
through a cabbage-patch, standing upright 
with this instrument, and it would send such 
a cloud of dust about him that scarcely a 
worm was left. Belowisa cut of the machine 
showing the way it is used. 





WOODASON’S LARGE - SIZED INSECT - POW- 
DEK BELLOWS. 

As I have before remarked, we have not 

found any application of powder as success- 


ful with potatoes as a solution of Paris | 


green in water. I believe Prof. Cook re- 
commends London purple as being cheaper 
and better, using only one pound of powder 
to 100 gallons of water. This not only kills 
potato-beeties, but the codlin moth on ap- 


ple-trees, so that we can grow apples not | 
only free from worms in the core, but fair, | 


round, and smooth—no knots or gnarly 
places about them. The apparatus for 
spraying the above liquid on potatoes, ap- 


ple-trees, or any other plant troubled by in- 
sect-foes, is manufactured by A. H. Nixon, 
Dayton, O. A barrel of the liquid is drawn 
out on a sort of sled or cart, to the field, and 
a powerful force pump is attached thereto, 
which throws,a perfect cloud of spray 
wherever we want it. A potato - field or 
apple-orchard can be gone over very quickly 
in this way. Some may urge that the crops 
would never pay’for so_much expense and 
bother. My friend, what does it cost you to 
lose a crop after you have purchased your 
manure, prepared your ground, and culti- 
vated and cared for it until it is nearly 
ready to harvest? 
Now, perhaps you look at this matter of 
lighting insect-foes as avery great trouble 
and bother—as if it were, in fact, paying a 
big price to have your work decent and in 
order. If so, itis because you have not en- 
tered into the spirit of the work. You are 
not in love with your chosen occupation. 
You may smile{;when I tell you that I have, 
for two or three seasons back, felt almost 
pleased to see weeds and insect foes 
startzup. I watch anxiously for the first 
potato-bug to make his appearance, for I 
want the fun of coming out ahead in the 
battle. I like to give them to understand 
that / am boss, and that they can not by 
any possible chance steal my crops from me, 
which I have worked hard for. When you 
take them in this way, the labor is compar- 
atively light. Kill the first bug or worm 
that makes his appearance, either by hand 
or by insect-poisons intelligently applied, 
and you may easily be the victor. I like 
' the excitement of the contest. I do not 
like to fight my fellow-men; but | do like to 
find and fight weeds and bugs; and I rejoice 
in letting them know that I not only re- 
member but can successfully carry out the 
purpose for which God placed me here 
when hesaid that man should have domin- 
ion over these things, and subdue them. If 
you can ;not subdue every weed and 
every creeping thing that spoils your crops, 

you are not up with the times in fulfilling 
| the purpose for which God created you. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread.—PROv. 12: 11. 


Is it not alittle strange how differently 
our tastes run? Not only does the taste of 
one man run to gardening and agriculture, 
but if you look about among your friends 





and neighbors you will find this matter of 
gardening still further subdivided. One 
likes berries, ‘another vegetables, another 
grains. Then the matter of vegetables is 
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still further subdivided. One man makes 
cabbages a specialty; another, turnips; a 
third, melons; and each one finds mnch joy 
and happiness in his special line. By con- 
fining his attention principally to melons 
and nothing else, he finds a thousand new 
and interesting things about the habits of 
this vegetable, that nobody ever knew be- 
fore. As an illustration of this, | am going 
to give you a paper below, from a young 
friend who used to be one of the boys in our 
factory, but who has, by a few years of out- 
door work, become expert in raising melons. 
Let us listen to him: 


HOW TO RAISE MELONS — BY ARZA C. 
PEARSON, LITCHFIELD, 0 

The melon is a peculiar plant, and might 
properly be called a tropice! fruit; but it 
can be raised as far north as the forty-tifth 
parallel of latitude, to a considerable degree 
of success. The melon delights in a warm, 
light, sandy soil; but it can be raised upon 
any soil, with proper care and cultivation. 
In cultivating the melon, three things are 
necessary to its proper growth and cultiva- 
tion; viz., good seed, good soil, and good 
cultivation. We propose to discuss them in 
the order given. 

Good seed is the most essential point in 
the growth of any plant—more especially 
the melon. Never plant poor seed, under 
any condition. You can buy seed of any of 
the reliable seedsmen, and always buy the 
best. We find by experience that it does 
not pay to save seed. We buy our seed eve- 
ry spring of a reliable firm. You can deter- 
mine whether your seed is good by examin- 
ing the germ end of it. You can buy good 
seed at from 75 cts. to $1.25 per lb. 

After the seed, comes the preparation of 
the soil. As stated, the melon delights in a 
sandy soil; but with good cultivation it can 
be grown upon almost any soil with proper 
fertilizing. Select a piece of ground facing 
the south or east, if possible, and plow un- 
der a good coat of manure in the full or ear- 
ly winter, so as to freeze out all worms and 
grubs, as the cut-worm loves a stalk of mel- 
on, in my judgment, better than a stalk of 
corn. The freezing of the ground makes 
the soil light and mellow. As soon as the 

round can be worked in the spring, a good 

ressing of well-rotted barnyard manure 
should be worked into the soil by frequent 
harrowings. You ean not get the ground too 
rich or too mellow. The ground must be 
well drained, as the melon likes frequent 
showers, but will drown out very easily. 
After the soil is in proper condition to be 
planted, mark out your ground 8 feet each 
way, and make your hills deep and fine by 
working with a spade’ or shovel; and a 
handful of some well-known fertilizer may 
be worked into the hill with benefit. We 
have had the best success with level culture, 
as the raised hills are apt to dry out, and 
the fine becomes stunted in its growth. 
You will read in your seed-books, that itis 
best to plant melons after all danger of frost 
is over. We recommend planting as soon 





as you can get your ground in condition. 
Sow from 12 to 15 seeds in a hill, and cover 
half an inch with fine mellow dirt, and press 
the soil down with a board or your foot. 
You can thin out the plants as fast as you 
wish; and by taking the risk you are very 
likely to get a stand of 3 or 4 plants, which 
is enough. 

Get your melons started as soon as possi- 
ble, as an early plant is very apt to make a 
big growth, and the fruit will come in the 
warm weather, when most desired. The 
melon requires from 75 to 100 days to 
mature; and by planting by May 14th, ripe 
melons may be picked by Aug. 10th, or be- 
fore. A great many fail in raising melons 
by too close planting. It should be planted 
from 6 feet each way to 8 feet, according to 
the variety. The Tron Clad, Cuban Queen, 
and other varieties of prolific growth, 
should be planted 8 x 8, while the Black 
Spanish, Peerless, and other small varieties, 
may be planted 6 x 6. Never allow more 
than four vines to a hill. 

After the vines are from two to four 
inches high, commence to cultivate and 
keep the ground loose and mellow by fre- 
quent stirring of the soil. Keep the ground 
loose between the vines, and give a 
thorough working of the soil. Keep the 
ground free from weeds. After the vines 
begin to run, be careful not to get too 
deep, as the roots run close to the top of the 
ground. The melon is a surface feeder ; 
that is, the roots are close to the top of 
ground. You can work more good intoa 
hill by cultivation than you can put in by 
any other means. 

From a week to ten days may be gained 
by sprouting the seeds, and transplanting 
them; but experience and care are neede 
to secure good results. We transplanted 
about 300 plants last season, with very good 
results. Most seed-books recommend a 
shovel of well-rotted manure to each hill. 
You will be apt to get the manure too 
deep, as the plants will not get the benefit 
until the fruit is half grown. 

If you desire large melons and no small 
ones, pinch off the end of the vine after the 
melon becomes as large as an orange, and 
you will be surprised at the change, as the 
fruit gets all the benefit, and will double its 
size in a week or ten days. aiesal 

As to the best varieties for the family 
garden, we recommend the Black Spanish 
and Peerless for early, and Iron Clad and 
Kolb’s Gem for late. The.lron Cladis a 
good keeper, and may be kept for your 
Christmas or New-Year’s dinner. As to 
the cultivation of the melon as a money 
crop, we believe that, under good cultiva- 
tion, it will pay big results. Let us show a 
few figures. You can plant on an acre, 
8 x 8 feet, 680 hills; allowing 4 vines toa 
hill and one melon toa vine, we have 2720 
melons, which, at the low price of 10 cts. 
each, we have the neat little sum of $272. 

The muskmelon can be cultivated the 
same as the watermelon, only it can be 
planted closer, 6 x 6 feet each way. Plant 
from 12 to 20 seeds to a hill. hen the 

lants are 3 inches high, thin out to four of 
he best plants. You can hurry its growth 
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by frequent applications of liquid manure. 
Make the hills the size of a peck measure, 
and work into it a handful of some com- 
mercial fertilizer. Hen manure makes an 
excellent fertilizer for melons, but it must 
be worked into the soil. Keep the ground 
loose, and free from all weeds; trim the 
vines for large fruit, as with watermelons. 
For the family garden we would recom- 
mend the Perfection, which is a medium- 
sized melon, wy shape almost round; 
flesh, a bri golden P low, and very 
sweet and delicious; and when eaten wi 
cream and sugar it of trea the peach. 

The melon-vine is beset by a great many 
pests, the striped bug being the worst, oft- 
en destroying the plant in a few hours. 
We find that an equal mixture of unleached 
ashes and air-slacked lime, sifted on the 
vines early in the morning, when the dew is 
on, is a good remedy. 

The fruit should be picked in the morn- 
ing when it is cool, and kept in a cool place 
until wanted for use. You can not have 
nice melons without some labor. Poor seed, 
poor soil, and no care, produce poor fruit. 
A great many complain about raising mel- 
ons. The trouble is, they expect to plant a 
few hills and gather large returns, with no 
care. You will be secuntie’ every time. 
We would recommend the Colorado preserv- 
ing citron for preserves, but the rind of the 
Iron Clad is almost if not quite as good as 
the citron. To 10 Ibs. of the fruit use 5 lbs. 
of granulated sugar and five lemons. Boil 
the fruit until soft, then add sugar and lem- 
on, and to the above add 8 lbs. of raisins, 
and you have a preserve that is excellent. 

In conclusion, we would say to all, plant 
a few hills of melons and see if you can not 
surprise yourself and neighbors ; for what 
is better in a warm, sultry day, as you come 
from the field all dust and thirsty, than a 
fine luscious watermelon? It cools the 
blood, allays the thirst, and makes one feel 
thankful and good-natured. 


I would add to the above, that we can 
make a sure thing of warding off insect- 
enemies by the use of the squash-boxes 
described and illustrated in Chapter XXIV ; 
see, also, the close of Chapter XXX VII. I 
would also use the plant-boxes for getting 
at least a few of the hills extra early. 

I now wish to give you another one from 
a friend away off in Pennsylvania, with 
whom I have had considerable deal in the 
last few years: 


Brother Root:—When you drew friend 
White’s picture in Chapter XLI., and spoke 
about his always having a hobby, I said, 
* That’s me exactly.” I thought that you 
and I were alone in extreme hobbyism. I 
went through the pepe! peegy a dozen 
years ago. I used to pick thirty bushels a 
day ; but I must tell you about my last hob- 
by. Itis turnips. I have a secret to make 

ublic. Any one can raise turnips if he 

nows the secret. It is easy—very easy. 
Turnip-seed is sown in July and August, 
when the earth is nearly always dry one or 
two inches deep, and the seed can’t come 





up. The secret then is, sow the seed from two 
to three inches deep, 80 it is in the moist earth, 
and you will succeed every time. I have 
succeeded for years. The seed will come 
up if in very . To plowit in with the 
shovel-plow is the cheapest —- For ten 
years I have raised turnips, and always im- 
proved the seed all I could. I mark the seed- 
turnips when the ow 4 is growing, then I se- 
lect again when I pull, saving me the cream 
of the best. If you care to have an article 
on turnips and how to raise and harvest 
them so women and children can do the la- 
bor, I will furnish you one, and you can 
trim it to suit yourself. You see, brother 
Root, I am nearly twoscore, and my father, 
Tobias Martin, wasa horticulturist before 
me. J. M. MARTIN, M. D 

Mercerville, Pa., Nov. 2, 1887. 


Of course, I asked friend Martin to tell me 
all about turnip-raising. Like friend M.., 
my father before me was passionately fond 
of turnips and turnip-raising. Whenever 
we boys went off for a holiday, father would 
get his cultivator and hunt up the best piece 
of ground on the farm, and have his holiday 
by fixing the land just according to his no- 
tion to raise turnips. He never sold very 
many, however, but he used to have plenty 
for family use, some for the stock, and some 
to give to the neighbors. No wonder I was 
ready to fall in with friend Martin’s hobby. 

A slip from a local paper accompanying 
the above informs us that friend Martin had 
already received a crop of. potatoes from his 
four acres, which he mentions as giving him 
a profit of 17 per cent, before he prepared 
the ground for turnips. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING NICE TURNIPS, 
WHETHER THE SEASON BE WET OR 
DRY—BY DR. J. M. MARTIN, 
MERCERSBURG, PA. 


I will gladly give you all I know concern- 
ing the culture of the Russian turnip; but 
since you say that turnips have been one of 
your hobbies I feel that I may come short of 
giving you as much information as I expect- 
ed. But, first, I will speak of the varieties. 
I have the Purple-Top strap; second, the 
White strap-leaved, and the Pomeranian ; 
but the former is by all odds my choice, and 
the latter is better adapted for stock, owing 
to its immense size when full grown. The 
White Strap leaved is very pretty and good, 
but it does not seem to be a distinct variety 
with me, as it often produces purple or mon- 
~ specimens. This may come, however, 

y the very dangerous practice of having 
several varieties seeding on the same place. 

Second, as to the time of sowing the seed, 
the two first weeks in August is early 
enough, so says my experience: if sown 
earlier, the turnips are apt to get rough and 
scabby. 

Third, the kind of soil. Sandy loom is 
preferable, but I have succeeded quite as 
well in black loam. I think more depends 
on the location than on the quality of the 
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land. Most people choose a hollow to sow 
turnip-seed. I prefer a hill, gravily and 
— no matter about the stones and peb- 
bles. The hollow will often get hen wee 
when the hill or hillside is comparatively 
free from weeds; and the quality, too, is 
better at high altitudes as well as the color; 
but if the seed is sown as hereafter describ- 
ed, I think the locality ahd pea: of the 
land makes less difference than the after 
care and cultivation. 

My choice of a turnip-patch is the ground 
where onions, peas, or potatoes have been 
grown. Have the first removed by the 1st 
of August, and the ground perfectly free 
and clean of weeds ; then sow the seed at 
the rate of + lb. to the acre, broadcast, and 
without mixing with land or other material. 
Sow only about 3 to 4 ft. wide, then take a 
cultivator and cultivate the newly seeded 
ground so the seed gets three or at least two 
inches down in the moist ground. It is 
the great drought, usually so prevalent 
everywhere about August, that destroys the 
tender germs of the turnip-seed; and it is 
to this that I attribute the most of the fail- 
ures. You see, I am anurseryman by trade, 
and I find this same thing is true of apple- 
seeds. If they are planted shallow they do 
not succeed so well as if sown very ee 
When the ground is well cultivated it should 
be rolled or dragged to make it level, as a 
dashing rain will ruin the crop if small. . 

When the plants are up, and the leaves 
are as large as a silver dollar, you will see 
some of them are dark green and strong, 
while those seeds that are not on enough 
in the ground will be what I call the weak- 
lings. [tis these weaklings that I remove 
by pulling them up or hoeing them out till 
the-crop stands 12 to 18 inches, or even 2 ft., 
from plant to plant. This thinning is not 
done all at one time: but by going over the 
ground from 3 to6times you will be sur- 
prised to see what a small job it is to thin 
an acre in this way. As the seed is sown 
thin, the chances are that there will not be 
so many to pull after all, only in spots, per- 
haps, where they stand too thick, and where 
two are too close together. 

Now as to cultivation. The turnip likes 
cultivation—the more the better; and I 
general hand-hoe the crop two or three 
imes. But this season my soil was rich and 
in good order, and the weeds did not appear 
to bother us at all. My crop of four acres 
will yield me nearly 1200 bushels, and I am 
selling them here at 40 centsa bushel, retail. 

I sent one car load to New York. I do 
not know what they will net me; but Voigt 
& Co.,of Pittsburgh, wrote me that they 
were worth fifty cents a bushel there. The 
pena is 93 cts. a bushel from here to Pitts- 

urgh. 

Let me say just here, that my crop is short 
at least 200 bushels, owing to an acre that 
was sown with seed that I bought. It came 
up pretty well, but there are other things 
that make seed more than worthless. This 
seed I bought of a good Christian gentleman 
who would not sell bad seed if he knew it ; 
but he had bought the seed, and sowed some 
of it himself. 

Now aword in regard to the saving of 





seed. I have been improving my seed for 
ten years, and many of my friends depend 
on me for their turnip-seéd. I do it in this 
way: When the first turnips are about two 
inches in diameter I puta little stick near 
those that show a decided superiority over 
their neighbors. What I mean by a superi- 
ority is those that are first to get large and 
show they mean to excel, and those that 
have a small top and a high color, avoiding 
by all means what I call a‘: great rank foli- 
age,’’ with a small bulb and of poor color. 
After these marked and selected specimens 
are ready, and, in fact, while they are grow- 
ing, I discard all that are rough on the top, 
and of a white or pale appearance. I dis- 
card all, too, that are too deep through from 
top to root, preferring a flat specimen; and 
I believe the seed should be grown the same 
year it is sown. 

How I wished Bro. Root could be with me 
while harvesting mycrop this year, when a 
dozen hands were in the field topping the 
great big fellows, such as I will send you a 
barrel of. 

Remember the secret: First, good seed ; 
second, very deep sowing ; third, thinning 18 
inches apart ; fourth, good cultivation. 

I use Terry’s potato-boxes to harvest the 
crop, and do it with women and children. 

Dr. J. M. MARTIN. 

Mercersburg, Pa., Oct. 31, 1887. 


Friend M.,I would modify your directions 
by having the turnips drilled in with one of 
the Planet hand-drills; but in fitting the 
ground I would, just before sowing the seed, 
go over it with a common phosphate-sowing 
wheat-drill. I would fill the fertilizer-box 
with a mixture of phosphate and bone dust, 
or, better still, guano and bone dust. Then 
go over the ground as for sowing wheat. 
Be sure, however, that your drill is entirely 
emptied of seeds of all kinds, especially 
grass-seed ; for if you are not careful you 
may have a crop of grass and wheat such as 
you never saw before, among your turnips. 
Now, after you have done with your wheat- 
drill, sow your turnip-seed thinly in every 
other drill-mark; or, if you prefer, every 
third dyjll-mark. Then go on with the di- 
rections you have given, using only the 
hand-hoe between the rows. If, however, 
you sow the turnips 18 or 20 inches apart, a 
trained horse will take a cultivator through 
them. Don’t be afraid of spoiling some. ! 
am sure that I lost a great deal of money 
last fall by leaving too many plants in the 
patch. We got a dollar a bushel for ours, 
however, and, by the way, the sample bar- 
rel you sent us sold readily for a dollar a 
bushel on the streets of Medina. You speak 
about saving only the high-colored speci- 
mens for seed. Now, this is a big point. 
Have them washed up nice and clean, and 
the color a one will sell them. 
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But in selling turnips, radishes, carrots, 
and all other root crops that are handsome 
in appearance, you must keep them wet or 
damp to have the colors attractive. To do 
this, give them a good wetting before you 


start out in the morning, and then keep all Market. 


these things covered with wet burlap. If 
your burlap gets dry during very hot weath- 
er, wet it during the forenoon. 
keeps the roots looking attractive, but it 
counteracts any tendency toward wilting 
and getting soft ; and every good housekeep- 


inches from the inside of the frame. This 
lettuce received no further care, with the 
exception of being watered a few times un- 
til it got well started. What weeds came 
up were soon smothered. In twelve weeks 
from the time of sowing seed it was fit for 
Iam positive it would have been 
two weeks earlier but for the severe drought. 
From this frame I cut 135 lbs., and sold it at 
the grocery stores in Elyria at 8 cts. per lb. 


It not only This is how I raised $10.80 worth of the fa- 


mous Grand Rapids lettuce ona piece of 
ground twelve feet square. 

For my early spring crop Iam using cold 
frames six feet wide and of any desired 


er will tell you she does not want vegetables length, protected with common cotton cloth 


that have been in the sun until they have 
become wilted. Attention to little matters 
like this makes all the difference between 
profit and loss. 

Selecting seed from those that have a large 
nice-shaped top is another great point. 


tacked on to light frames. These frames I 
make out of inch lumber. A board 12 feet 
long and 12 inches wide makes four frames 
three feet by six. Take the board and cut it 
in two in the middle and rip each piece into 
six strips. Three of these pieces make a 
frame, two for the sides, and one cut in two 
for the ends; halve the corners together ; 


Friend Martin sends us, with the above arti- * stretch two strong wires in place of the sash- 


cle, the tops, or crowns, of two turnips sliced 
off. One had a great thick heavy growth 


bars, and you have a frame that will be 
strong and light. Use galvanized wire so as 
not to rust the cloth. My plants were start- 


of tops, while the other had only a very | ed in the greenhouse, pricked into little 


small and inconspicuous top. 
ion seed, our best seedsmen are very careful 


In saving on- | boxes, and grown to the proper size, and 


| then set into the cold-frame, box and all, to 


| harden off Those who have no greenhouse, 


to discard all having thick necks; and the | ang do not want to take the pains of making 


same process should be followed in saving early hot-beds, can start the 


seed of turnips, radishes, and perhaps all 
other root crops. By selection, make the 
plant throw its growth and vigor into the 
bulb, and not into the top. Here is another 
great opening, and, I would add, a great 
field for those who grow seeds. 


Now, here is another from a friend whose | 


hobby is in raising lettuce for market every 
day in the year: 
$10.80 FROM A PIECE OF GROUND 12 FEET 
SQUARE. 

Friend Root:—! have always thought, since 
I commenced growing lettuce for: market, 
that it could be sold every day in the year, 
providing it could always be crisp and ten- 
der. But lettuce grown in the open field in 
hot dry weather is apt to be tough and of 
strong flavor. Last season I overcame this 
difficulty in the following manner: About 
the first of July | sowed some seed in shal- 
low boxes. In three weeks I pricked out the 
ylants into other boxes, 14 inches apart, and 
ept well watered for two weeks. By this 
time they were nice plants, well rooted. I 
had acold frame, 12 feet square and 2 feet 
high. This frame I had used in‘the spring 
to harden off early tomato-plants. Into this 
frame I put four or five inches of well-rotted 
cow manure, with a good sprinkling of 
ashes. I took a spade and turned it under, 
but not very deep. I then made it fine with 
an iron rake, gave it a good watering, for it 
was very dry, and let it stand a few hours. 
Then it was ready for the plants. Taking 
a board to put my feet on, I set the plants 
six inches apart both ways, commencing six 


lants in the 
| fall, and winter them over in cold frames. 
For my second early crop I set plants with 
my early cabbages. This crop requires no 
extra ground, as the cabbage is set just the 
same as though there were no lettuce on the 
ground. The lettuce comes off before the 
cabbage interferes. (I am not half through 
on the lettuce question, but will stop for this 
time.) O. J. TERRELL. 
| North Ridgeville, O. 





| Why, friend T., you are right exactly in 
| line with where my work has been for 
| two or three years past. You have gone 
away ahead of me, however. I am glad to 
hear you speak of the cloth frames for shade. 
I have spent quite a little time and some 
money in experimenting with these frames ; 
and I have made some very nice light ones 
to handle; but, alas! the wind sails them 
about to such an extent that I shall be glad 
to adopt such as you describe. Only night 
before last the wind blew a lot of them 
against our greenhouse, resulting in the loss 
of a dollar or two for broken glass. I had 
not thought of the idea of wires for the cross- 
bars, before; but | think I would have the 
cloth sewed around the wires at intervals; 
for we find the flopping of the cloth by the 
wind works the cold air in so as to do quite 
a little damage. We are exceedingly glad 
to get so good a report from the Grand 





Rapids lettuce. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 


WHAT DO THE BEES DO WITH THE SURPLUS OF 
EGGS LAID IN EARLY SPRING ? 
| DITOR GLEANINGS:—The 25th’of January, in 
examining my bees to see if they had plen- 
ty of honey, I found a little brood in all; 


but there was something about two of them | 


that puzzled me. Inone there was a small 


patch of comb, on either side of which was brood of | 


all ages. In many of the cells I counted three, 
four, and in one cell even six eggs. Ina few days 
those same cells contained each a nice young larva. 
Now, what became of the surplus eggs? Do the 


bees remove them? If so, before or after hatching? | 


Was it because there was but little empty comb in 
the brood-nest, and the queen was just running over 
with eggs, that caused her to deposit so many ina 
cell? 
SMALL DRONES, AND ARE THEY OF ANY SER- 
VICE ? 


The other puzzle was this: I found in another | 


hive a small patch of brood, in all stages, many 
cells containing two or three eggs; but a good por- 
tion of that which was sealed was drawn up above 
the other like drone larvie, notwithstanding this 
comb was originally a sheet of worker foundation. 
I thought, “ Fertile worker,” according to my A B 
© book; but in due time the other larvie were sealed 


over, worker like; and the following week, while | 


standing in front of this same hive I heard some- 


thing like the sound of a drone on the wing; and by | 


watching the entrance closely (it required close 


watching, though) I detected among the bees a pe- | 


culiar-looking fellow which I picked up and care- 
fully examined. It looked like a‘ sure enough” 
drone, all except its size. The queen has been lay- 
ing all right since, though not so prolific as could be 
desired. Now, what could have induced the pro- 
duction of drones thus early in the season, while 
the colony was very weak? Would those small 
drones have been of service for fertilization? I 
had some drones last year that were raised on 
worker foundation, but the cells were enlarged in 


some way by the bees to the proper size for the ac- | 


commodation of those “ gentlemen of leisure.” 
Sparta, Miss., Mar. 5, 1888. L. HALL. 


The extra ones found in the cell in your 
case, were probably because the queen had 
not bees peor. to prepare as many cells as 
she was capable of using each day. This 
state of affairs often occurs where colonies 
are weak, especially in the spring time. I 
resume the nurse-bees remove the extra 
arve, for I have always found only one 


when they began to get large enough to oc- | 


cupy the cell properly. The small drones 
were accidental, and it is acommon thin 
to find a drone or two that came out o 
worker-cells in almost any good colony of 


bees. Just before queens fail, however, | 


it is quite common for them to lay a good 
many drone eggs in worker-cells. As to 
whether these small drones are capable of 
fertilizing a queen, is a question that has 


been argued quite a little. I believe we. 


have, however, several pretty conclusive 
testimonies to the effect that they do, at 
least sometimes, fertilize queens. 


| A BURNING-GLASS FOR COLLECTING THE RAYS OF 
THE SUN FOR THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


Would it not be a good idea to use a burning- 
glass in connection with the solar wAx-extractor, 
the glass to be larger than the average glasses? Of 
course, we must not set it so as to burn the whole 
concern, only just enough to make it a little warm- 
er, to enable us here to make the sun do the trying- 
out of the wax for us any time through summer, 
when it shines. We would, of course, have to turn 
the machine a little every two or three hours or so, 
to face the sun nearly, till some fellow invents a 
“fixin’’ to make it work automatically, like your 
windmill. About two years ago I took a large bot- 
tomless white-glass jar, puta wire cloth under it, 
and filled it with old comb, etec., and hung it on the 
south side of a house, with a sheet of tin between 
for a reflector, as was described by one of your 
correspondents on page 127 for Feb. 15, 1886. It has 
been hanging there now for two years. Sometimes 
it reaches 90 to 100° Fahr.in the shade; but that 
won't melt wax. This makes me a little careful 
about a solar wax-extractor. What is the trouble 
with mine? C. REICHERT. 

Thiensville, Wis., Mar. 6, 1888. 


Friend R., I am afraid your burning-glass 
for a solar wax-extractor, large enough for 
the purpose, would be rather expensive. I 
have tried some of the cheaper ones, such 

/as are sold for 15 and 25 cents. They will 
|melt the wax onaspot as large as a cent, 
but you can readily see that, at this rate, it 
would take a good while to melt any consid- 
erable quantity of wax. As long as we can 
_make the solar wax-extractor raise the tem- 
perature to 213 degrees Fahrenheit (wax 
melts at 145) with common tin as a reflector, 
and simply one sheet of glass, I hardly see 
the need of a burning-glass.—The trouble 
with your bottle hung up on the side of the 
house is, that it was not protected from the 
outside temperature sufficiently. The cool 
air would have access to the under side of 
the bottle, and I should readily suppose it 
could not heat up to more than 90 to 100 de- 
ree Fahr. You remember Mr. H. L. 
effries, the correspondent to whom you re- 
fer, had his jars inclosed in a triangular 
pe amet one side open to receive the rays 
of the sun. 

In addition to what Ernest has written 
| above, I will say that the glass jar is not of 
| the right shape to utilize to good advantage 
| the sun's rays. You wanta flat glass that 
| faces the sun; and the nearer the sun shines 
| perpendicular to the surface of the glass, the 
more heat will be retained. 


| 
| 


A NET PROFIT OF $84.00 FROM 2 COLONIES. 

Last year I increased from 2 to 12 colonies, and 
| took 84 lbs. of box honey, worth here 20 cts. per |b.; 
$16.80; 4 colonies I sold at $6.25, or 25.00, and 3 full- 
| crammed colonies at $10, or $30.00; and 3 others en- 
gaged, $30.00; all paid for, $101.80. I fed, to winter 
them, 250 lbs. sugar at 6% cts., $16.87. Net profit, 
$84.93. This leaves me the 2 hives still. All this I 
told you, and just how I didit. Eight or ten weeks 
| agol called your attention to it in a pleasant way, 
| but have received no response. I can not account 
| for it, why you did not print it, unless you thought 
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that too many might adopt my plan and flood the 

country with bees and spoil the trade. I propose, 

if | live, to increase one colony to 30 next year, and 

make $100 on the hive, if not more; and I will do it, 

see if I don’t. HENRY LARGE. 
Whigville, Ohio, March %, 1888. 


Friend L., we certainly never received the 
report you mention, We are particularly 
anxious to know just how you did it. If 
you will repeat it we will repay you for 
your trouble. You should have known us 

tter, if you have been taking GLEANINGS 
very long, to think for an instant that we 
withheld any scrap of information for fear 
it might, gs you say, * flood the count 
with bees.” ‘*‘ A land flowing with mil 
and honey” is the end and aim of GLEAN- 
INGS; and I suppose that the Bible word 
* flowing ’? would naturally mean that hon- 
ey should be quite plentiful and cheap. 





A SUGGESTION ON THE T SUPER. 

I much prefer to have the T super the same 
length as the hive on which it rests. This makes it 
18%, inches inside; and as the sections and T tins 
occupy only about 17%, we bave about aninch of 
space that must be filled up. Now, to fill this space 
and also to facilitate the putting in and removing 
of sections when filled, I use a movable board 4% 
inches wide and as long as the super is wide inside, 
with a strip of tin tacked to its bottom edge. Said 
board rests on metal supports, the same as do the 
T tins, and supports the ends of the last row of 
sections. After the sections are all in place I slip 
narrow strips Of wood about '; inch thick between 
the tops of each two rows of sections, which holds 
them square and true while being clamped together, 
which is done by slipping a couple of wedges be- 
tween the movable end-board and end of super. 
With this arrangement the last section will go in as 
easily as the first; and to remove sections when 
filled we have only to loosen the wedges and remove 
the end-board; and, if properly constructed, the 
sections can be removed quicker and easier than 
from any case extant. J. E. HAND. 

Owasa, Iowa, Feb. 24, 1888. 

Your plan will work very well, friend H.; 
but it seems to us that it rather complicates 
things when so little, comparatively, is 
gained. It is true, the last end row of sec- 
tions can be gotten ina little easier; but 
we hardly think you can remove the sections 
any quicker or any easier than can be done 
with an ordinary T super on the plan recom- 
mended by Dr. Miller. You will remember 
that the doctor has a follower, the dimen- 
sions of which are such that it will slide 
through the shell of the super. After hav- 
ing run a knife around the inside edge of 
the super to sever what proves connec- 
tions there may be, the whole contents of 
the super can be removed at one operation 
by the pressure of the follower from below. 
We have tried it, and know what can be 
done. The object of pressing the sections 
together is to close up the interstices, giving 
the bees less of an opportunity to insert 
pre; but to produce end pressure in the 

super does not help the matter at all. 
You can not get the two sides of the sec- 
tions closer together than the upright of the 
T tin will admit. If you are going to have 
a wedge and board, it is much be to pro- 





duce pressure on the sides of the sections. 
This can be done with any T super, without 
changing its original dimensions, and you 
can get the last row in just as easily as you 
can any other row of sections; therefore, 
friend H., we can hardly see what advan- 
tage you will gain by making the deviation, 
by increasing the length of the T super for 
the purpose of inserting the board and 
wedges. , 


QUR QUESTION - Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
ed gene ve | should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION No. 46.—1. To prevent the bulging of 
combs in the section, do you think it pays to fasten the 
Foundation with two attachments? 2. If 80, would you 
Poston tu the top and bottom, or to the top and one 
side? 


No. 0. O. POPPLETON. 
No. GEO. GRIMM. 
1. Yes. 2. Topand bottom. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


We fasten to the top only; foundation % of an 
inch up from the bottom. E. FRANCE. 


We would fasten the top and both sides if prac- 
ticable, but the top alone will do. 
DADANT & SON. 
I fasten to the top only, but allow a little space 
on each side, and about ‘4 inch at the bottom. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 


Fasten only at the top. The bees will fasten at 
the sides, the first work they do upon them. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 


No. I think it should be tastened only at top, 
nearly touching at each side, and one-half inch 
short at bottom. L. C. Roor. 


I should like some expeditious way of fastening 
to the top and both sides. It should never be fas- 
tened to the bottom. P. H. ELWOOD. 


Fastening at two sides would not prevent bulg- 
ing, which results from other causes. Never fasten 
foundation at the sides. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Foundation should be fastened to top-bars only, 
in frames as well as sections. To swing clear is the 


best preventive against bulging. 
CaASs. F. MUTH. 


1. I think it would if you are obliged to employ 
help in the apiary to handle cases, ete. 2. I do not 
think that there would be much choice. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. I think it might, if there were any way by 
which it could be satisfactorily done with sufficient 


rapidity? 2. Top and bottom, I think. 
C. C. MILLER. 


My friend Betsinger fastens the foundation at 
both sides, and thinks there is no way like it. So 
far I have fastened only at the top. B. does not 
fasten at the top at all. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I prefer to fasten only at the top, though I have 
succeeded well by fastening both at top and bottom. 
Mr. John Rey, of our State, has excellent success 
fastening both above and below. A. J. COOK. 
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1. No; I never do it, afd have no trouble. 2. I 
fasten one at the top, leaving about one-eighth 
space at the sides ands one-fourth to three-eighths 
space at the bottom. JAMES HEDDON. 


1. Bees will sometimes work on one side of a 
piece of foundation and curl it badly, fastening the 
end to the separator if there is on¢, and bulging it 
into the next space if there is not. If Iam right, 
this sort of business is seldom done except by a 
very weak colony, or when honey comes in very 
slowly. From the conditions of the case, not many 
sections will be damaged in this particular way; 
und I would not advise much extra work to prevent 
it. Ifa remedy is really needed, the one given by 
Oliver Foster—GLEANINGS, 1888, page 43, seems to 
be the correct one. 2. Fastening top and one side 
leaves One corner free to be curled around. Try a 
few fastened at top and bottom, and make sure 
that you can make that style work satisfactorily; 
then, if you think it pays, put them all in that way 
next year. E. E. HAsty. 


I am a little surprised, friends, to see so 
many insist that fastening at the top is suf- 
ficient. I suppose that, in answering this 
question, reversing sections has been ruled 
out. If they are to be reversed, I would 
most assuredly want to fasten both top and 
bottom, or two sides. See Doolittle’s arti- 
cle, page 249, last issue. 


QUESTION No. 47.—I have a good market, both for 
comb and extracted honey. The latter brings about 
two-thirds the price of the former. Which would you 
advise me to du—produce comb or extracted honey, or 
hoth? Isitan advantage to make a specialty of either 
one? How is it with you? Do you produce one or 
the other, or both? 

1. Both. 2. No. 3%. Both, but mostly extracted. 


Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Produce extracted. We think it pays better. 
. DADANT & SON. 
Both, if your market demands it. I produce 
principally comb honey—some seasons, entirely so. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


It is of advantage to produce that which you can 
sell best. If you can sell both readily, produce 
both. CHaAs. F. MUTH. 


In your case it would be about “which and 
t’other.”’ It is an advantage in our locality, usually, 
to make a specialty of one kind. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

At those prices 1 would produce extracted honey 
exclusively. On the whole there is not usually 
much advantage in making a specialty of either. 
We produce both. P. H. ELwoop. 


If the extracted sold as readily as the comb at % 
the price, I would produce that. The trouble here 
is, that itis hard work to get rid of extracted honey 
at even a low price. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I should prefer to raise extracted honey, but 
would raise as much comb honey as my home mar- 
ket would use. We work all our out-apiaries for 
extracted honey. We get twice as much extracted 
honey per colony us for comb. E. FRANCE. 


You could judge best. If you know how, it will 
pay best to work for comb honey. In general I 
think it pays best to work for both, and I think the 
average bee-keeper will earn more working for ex- 








tracted honey. I formerly succeeded best in pro- 
ducing extracted, but now I prefer comb. 
A. J. COOK. 
During the past seventeen years I have managed 
my bees in each of the ways named. If T hada 
xood market for both | would produce both. For 
many reasons I preter extracting, if either is to be 
practiced exclusively. L. C. Roor. 


I don't think I know enough yet to answer this 
question. It is rather a question to be answered by 
each man for himseff. I raise no extracted honey 
except some for my own table and some of my 
friends; but it is possible that, if I knew enough, I 
might raise both extracted and comb profitably. 

C. C. MILLER. 

You will very likely do best with extracted honey; 
but no one but yourself can demonstrate it toa 
certainty. 1 produce mostly comb honey. The 
general rule is, extracted, where there is confidence 
in it, good market, and good price, and comb else- 
where. Itisa good plan to build up a home trade 
in extracted while producing comb to sell to 
strangers. E. E. HASTY. 


It isan advantage to make a specialty of one or 
the other, particularly in any one apiary, if you 
have more than one. I presume, however, you 
would do better to produce both, if you depend on 
a local market for the disposal of your honey. If 
you conclude to abandon one, the figures you give 
make it about an even thing as to which one you 
retain. JAMES HEDDON. 


Well, you are lucky! If the climate is like that of 
Wisconsin, by all means try first raising extracted 
honey. You will never be quite satisfied til! you 
have. After you have sufficiently tested it and 
noted the results in every direction, then make a 
specialty of comb honey. You will stick to this, 
and be contented. I could write quite an article on 
this subject, but you would not be satisfied half as 
well as though you had followed the above advice. 
Ican raise comb honey cheaper than extracted, 
and with more satisfaction. GEO. GRIMM. 


If you get only one-third more for comb honey 
and a good market for extracted, I would go entire- 
ly for extracted honey, as, considering the extra 
expenses of material, trouble of crating, risk in 
shipping, etc., extracted honey will pay as well if 
not better, with less trouble.—This depends on 
one’s market, as, if I have better sale for extracted, 
I would certainly. make a specialty of it, ete. I 
have no market for comb, honey, unless I ship very 
far; hence I work only for extracted, although I 
always make a few hundred pounds of comb honey 
for my own use and for friends. 

PauL L. VIALLON. 


The above answers seem to indicate that 
the notions or feelings of the apiarist have 
considerable to do in this matter. George 
Grimm suggests that we try both ways be- 
fore giving an opinion. With the modern 
improvements and facilities. in the way of 
producing comb honey, it seems to me I 
should prefer it, even if the other did pay a 
little better. A woman might handle ex- 
tracted honey, and not make a dauby mess 
of it; but I am afraid the average man 
never wili, unless. he has his wife, or em- 
ploys women who are expert housekeepers, 
to attend to it. 
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UESTION No. 48.—Does it make an appreciable 
difference in the quantity of honey stored, or in the ease 
of manipulation of swpers, to place the sections at 
right angles to the brood-frames instead of parallel, as 
is customary? 


I think not. 
We think not. 
I can not say. 


E. E. Hasty. 
DADANT & SON. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
I can not see any difference. E. FRANCE. 


I have had no experience with them at right an- 
gies. .Dr. A. B. Mason. 


Ican see no difference, after trying both ways 
for years. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


We have used them both ways, and have noticed 
no difference. P. H. ELWoop. 


It makes no difference as to amount of honey 
stored. The answer to No. 49 will explain why the 
sections ought to be parallel with the frames. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Notany. I place them both ways, and can see no 
difference; but I wish a break-joint slatted honey- 
board between brood-chamber and section-case. 

A. J. COOK. 

If there is a space between the top of the frames 
and the case holding the sections, I think there will 
be little difference in the amonnt of honey stored. 

L. C. Root. 

Yes, sir; especially regarding the ease of manip- 
ulation of supers. I would never use an arrange- 
ment in which the sections run crosswise of the 
brood-frames. JAMES HEDDON. 


I never could see that it made any difference in 
the quantity of honey stored. It might make a 
difference in the ease of manipulation. It depends 
on the kind of supers used. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


I never tried it, but I don’t believe it would make 
any difference in quantity. As my hives stand a 
little lowerin front than rear, sections at right an- 
gles would hardly be so true. C. C. MILLER. 


The hive should slope forward so as not to per- 
mit rain water to remain init. How, then, can you 
place your sections crosswise and not have the 
combs hang crooked in the sections when taken off? 
I have tried it. It is a good deal like milking a cow 
from behind to handle them in that shape. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

It makes no difference. in my estimation, provid- 
ing your hives stand level. Mine have a dip of 
about an inch toward the front, which is of advan- 
tage in several respects. Placing sections cross- 
wise on my brood-chambers would make the lower 
parts of the combs lean out of the middle. 

Caas. F. MuTH. 

I have for years been satisfied that it 
makes no difference to the bees. When I 
devised the chaff hive I experimented quite 
a little in reference to this matter, and 
made observations. We decided to have 
the chaff hive leveled up both ways. For 
all this, I have always had a liking fora 
hive with the entrance a little lower than 
the back end.as friend Grimm describes. 
In that case your sections should run paral- 
lel to the brood-frames. Friend Grimm/’s 
illustration hits the point exactly, especially 
where one has been long accustomed to 
having the sections run parallel to the 
brood-frames. Muth and Miller seem to 
agree with friend Grimm. 











Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this departrhent, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school hooks costing fron) $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more peaks, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from pt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. In the former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a — of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, ete., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 











CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 





HIGHEST HOPES BLASTED BY A BIG WIND. 
THE OLD WINDMILL TAKES 
WINGS AND— 

HE winter laving past, our two bee- 
hive makers began to make prepara- 
tions for the next season’s trade. 
They had already established a local 
demand for their hives and fixtures. 
The orders, however, were very small, for, 
with the exception of Sam’s father, there 
were no very extensive apiarists in the local- 
ity. Most colonies were kept by farmers. 

While Jimmie and Sam were piling up 
their lumber in the rear of the shop one day 
farmer Dodge came in and said he would 
like about ten more hives, just like he got 
last year. This was the biggest order the 
boys had yet received, and they were consid- 
erably elated over the prospects for the sea- 
son’s trade. Ten hives would just about 
use up all the lumber they had left. Mr. 
Green had also promised to purchase more 
hives from the boys. 

In order to get every thing in good work- 
ing order, it was found necessary to make 
some repairs on the windmill. The poor 
thing was kept running every day the wind 
blew, all through the winter. There was no 
means of stopping, that is, turning it off, or 
throwing it ‘‘ out of gear,”’ as it is called, in 
such a way that the blades of the mill would 
cut the wind in two, as it were. Asa con- 
sequence, the wooden bearings had become 
considerably worn. New bearings of hard 
wood were made, and the mill was otherwise 
repaired. When every thing was in readi- 
ness to get out the hives, the boys decided to 
set their shop going the following Saturday. 
The next Saturday came, but there was no 
wind—at least, not of any account. There 
was no help for it, so the boys contented 
themselves by planning how they would se- 
cure more orders. It wasagreed that Jimmie 
should take the south road, and visit all the 
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farmers who kept a few bees; that if these 
farmers had box hives, he was to urge them 
to try the new methods; using, as an argu- 
ment, that a much larger amount of honey 
could be secured. Sam was to take another 
route with a similar purpose in view. As 
there was nothing particular to do that day, 
the boys decided to put the scheme into oper- 
ation forthwith. Toward evening they met 
together, considerably tired out. Jimmie 
was disgusted, and out of patience. One old 


farmer didn’t believe in ‘*‘ them new fixins.”’ | 


Another one said the bees would die in the 
‘*new-fangled hives.”’ Still another averred 
he didn’t want any more hives. There 


was one good-natured old farmer who gave | 
him an order for one hive, and said he would | 
try it; and, by way of encouragement, paid | 


him cash in advance. This man had nice 
bank barns and every thing ‘up in style. 


But Jimmie declared that he was not going | 


to do any more canvassing for <r iphwe yp 
He once tried book-peddling, and did not do 
any better. Sam. however, met with rather 
better success. He secured several small 
orders, and had them already booked. 

As the season would be drawing near soon, 
the two boys decided that they would have 
to take advantage of the very first wind; 
and as they attended school thev would have 
to do it outside of school hours. With the 
little money that the boys had scraped _ to- 
gether they bought some more lumber; had 
it all nicely slicked up, right handy to their 
buzz-saw. But, alas for all their best-laid 
plans! They woke up one morning to find 


their windmill completely demolished—not | 
by bad boys this time, but by a wind which | 


did not seem to care whether the hives were 
made by spring or not. They found the tail 


of the mill several rods away. The fans) 


were scattered all over the yard. 

*That’s too bad,” said Jimmie. ‘My! 
that wind must have blowed awful hard last 
night.”’ 


‘* Well, I guessit did,’ saidSam. ‘It blew | 
the covers off from nearly every one of pa’s | 


hives.” 
‘* Yes,” said Jimmie ; ‘‘ that old apple-tree 


in the back part of our yard snapped clean | 


in two.” 


The boys were talking and debating whetb- | 
er they should attempt to make any repairs, | 


under the circumstances. Upon conferring 
with Mr. Green, the latter advised them not 
to try to do any thing with the windmill. 
He said he had long expected the mill would 
meet with the fate it did, and he was sur- 
pry it had stood the elements as long as 
it did. 

‘** The trouble was,” said Mr. Green, ‘** there 
was no throw-off to the mill. If you will 
notice, most of the windmills on the farms 


are so constructed that, during a heavy blast | 


of wind, the tail will turn the mill in such a 
way that the wind strikes it at an angle. 
If there should be such a wind as there was 
last night, the fans of the windmill would 
be parallel to the tail; that is, the mill would 
present a knife edge to the wind. Had 
your mill been so constructed, it would be 
standing now.” 

‘* Well,” said Sam, ‘‘would you try to 
build another mill?” 





| ‘**No: L believe you had better use some 
foot or hand power. Home-made windmills 
| have never yet proven to be satisfactory. 
| Sooner or later they are apt to meet the fate 
| that yours did. But you boys have learned 
/some valuable experience, and I do not be- 
| grudge the little money and time lost. It is 
| possible 1 may get a small steam-engine. 
/One would be extremely handy in many 
| ways on the farm. <A small Shipman can be 
| obtained for about $100.” 

The boys, of course, were elated at this 
idea. If they could obtain more orders 
for hive-stuff, Agee he would get one. 
Mr. Green said he would think it over. 











JUVENILE [:ETTER-Box. 


I first thought the little folks were not go- 
jing to respond to my call for observations 
| in the matter of pollen; but just a little be- 
| fore we go to press with this form, the little 
letters come in all at once. We have sent 
| them the presents which they chose, and we 
/also extend to them our thanks. We are 
| glad to encourage investigation. ‘‘ Investi- 
gation” is a big word, little folks; but you 

will get hold of its meaning if you watch 
| closely thé bees. There is a practical bear- 
| ing on this matter-of looking up the first 
| gathering of pollen. Friend Doolittle says: 
|‘ This early pollen is that upon which our 
| hopes depend for bees to gather our future 
crop of honey, if we have any.” 

THE FIRST POLLEN MARCH 23D. 
I send my report. Bees brought in the first pollen 
| March 234, of a reddish color, from soft maple. 
AUGUSTA FISCHER, age 9. 

Crete, Saline Co., Neb., March 26, 1888. 





POLLEN FROM SWAMP-ELM. 

The first pollen our bees brought in was Feb. 1. 
| It was from the swamp-elm. It was of a greenish 
yellow color. HATTIE HALL. 

Sparta, Chick. Co., Miss., March 24, 1888. 


POLLEN FROM PEACH-BLOOM. 
I watched the bees to-day, and saw them gather 
| pollen from peach-blossoms. The color was dark 
brown. The peaches are all killed here, 80 we shall 


eat none this year. 
GERTRUDE F. WHITENER, age 10. 
Hickory, N. C., March 24, 1888. 





POLLEN FROM ALDER-TAG. 

I saw the bees gathering pollen from alder-tag, 
January 31. Color was yellow. I saw them gather 
pollen to-day from Easter-blossom. The color was 
yellow. EUGENE H. WHITENER, age 9. 

Hickory, N. C., March 30, 1888. 


POLLEN FROM WATER-ELM. 
About the Ist of February the bees bring the first 
pollen from water-elm. It looks yellow. Abouta 
week later they bring some from slippery-elm and 
wild plums, which is of an orange-color. My pa 
has 50 colonies—40 in large hives, and 10 in little 
hives where he raises queens to sell. When pa 
fixes his bees for winter he takes out the combs 
from the upper story and puts in cotton-seed. 
AUGUST OBERKAMPF, age Il. 
Crane’s Mill, Texas, March 30, 1888, 
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POLLEN FROM ELM. 

As my brother keeps bees, I noticed very care- 
fully the first pollen. It came in on the 31st of 
March They gotit from the elm and maple. The 
first wus yellow, the second was of a yellowish red, 
or a kind of purple. CLINTON NEFE. 

New Carlisle, O., March 31, 1888. 





THE FIRST POLLEN AS REPORTED BY A JUVENILE. 

In response to your request of March 15, I noticed 
our bees gathering pollen on the 27th of January, 
trom a wild plant we call thistle. It very much re- 
sembles the poppy. Mamma says she has seen it 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, as one of the poppy 
family. They grow in profusion here. The bees 
work on the leaves as well as the flowers. The 
blossoms are white and lilac; also a shrub, growing 
wild, called alvacoco. It bears a fruit. somewhat 
like the wild plum, but smaller. It is a great 
bloomer. The pollen was white, or light-colored. 
Bees have not done very wel! this winter. Many of 
them are havirg their hives well filled with stores. 

ORLE WALKER, age 8. 

Benton, Texas, March 25, 1888. 

Friend Orrie, will you please mail us the 
posy from that “poppy” thistle? I think itis 
something I never heard of before. I am 
interested in those little plum-trees. Are 
the plums good to eat? You have given us 
quite an interesting little letter. 

POLLEN FROM PEELED LINN LOGS. 

The bees commenced bringing in pollen on Mon- 
day, March 23, 1888. It was of alight cream color. 
They did not gather it from blossoms, but from 
pecled linn logs. Pa has asawmill of his own to 
suw logs for sections. The logs were peeled for 
the purpose of drying sooner, and for keeping the 
acid that is in the bark from staining the timber, as 
there appeared to be, by the action of the air and 
sun on the surface of the logs, a mucilage that be- 
came dried, and the bees gathered quite freely of 
it, as there are about 500 logs to gather from. 

Ray MURRAY, age Rh. 

Ada, Ohio, March 23, 1888. 

Look here, little friend. I shouldn’t won- 
der if you had got hold of something of 
more importance than pollen. One of our 
great troubles in buying basswood, or in 
handling basswood plank, is to prevent the 
lumber from getting stained; and if peeling 
the bark off from logs will do it, it is some- 
thing very valuable indeed. I wish you 
would have your father teli as what he 
knows about the matter. 


“ BEES ALL OVER DUSTY WITH POLLEN.” 

Ihave watched every day the bees flew since I 
saw that notice. To-day, March 30, I saw the first 
pollen. It was of alight color, and the bees were 
all over dusty with it; and when they would go into 
the hive and out they would come out all covered 
with the dust. Then I knew they were the ones to 
watch. I had a little trouble to find out, but at last 
I found them about half amile away, and right 
down over the hill; but I followed them till I came 
down on the flat, and there I found them on what 
we call tag-alder. The color of it was light but not 
white. I could take the bushes and shake them 
and see the dust flying off. 

Papa started in winter with ten colonies of bees, 
and we have wintered all up to date. The hives we 





wintered in are the Langstroth chaff, and they win- 
tered outdoors on their summer stands. 
Polk, Pa. J.T. HAGERTY. 


A GOOD FLY. 
Mother has 12 hives of bees, and got 250 lbs. of 
honey last fall. They took a good fly March 27. 
MAY HOUSER, age 11. 
Franklin, Pa., March 29, 1888. 


A TEXAN PONY. 

I have two pet rabbits. They are black and white 
spotted. They are English rabbits. We have a 
Texan pony. Heis wild yet. He had never seen 
snow till Saturday. He got scared when he saw it. 
He has been out of the herd only about three 
months. I can lead him to water. He would not 
eat hay when we got him. 

La Fontaine, Ind. OREN A. HUMMEL, age 11. 








ARTHUR'S LETTER, JUST AS HE WROTE IT. 
MR ROOT 1 AM 7 yEARSOLD My GRAND PA 
KEEPS BEES I WILL TELL yOU HOW HE KEEPS 
MICEOUT IN WINTER HE TAKES A WRIE AND 
PUTS IT IN THE HOLE WHERE THE BEES GO 
IN SO THAT TH BEES CAN GO UNDER ITOR 
OVERIT BUT THE PLACE ISSO SMALL THAT 
THE MICE CANT GET IN. I GO TO SCHOOL 

MORENCI, MICH. ARTHUR G. MASON. 





CANNING SWEET POTATOES IN HONEY. 

Parboil the potatoes; take them up and peel them; 
slice them the round way, then drop them in a ket- 
tle of hot honey. As soon as boiled, fill the cans 
with the potato. Seal them tight; then in winter, 
when you use them, put themina pan, put some 
butter in, put the pan in the stove, and bake until 
they are done. SADIE Brown. 

Bloomfield, Ky , March 29, 1888. 


BEES WINTERING WELL. 

My pa has kept bees for over 25 years. He is now 
wintering 150 colonies—50 in the cellar, 50 in a cave 
here at home, and 50 in two different places away 
from home. Last year was a very poor one for 
honey. Pa got only 200 lbs., and over 10,000 Ibs. in 
1886. He has to feed part of his bees to save them. 
They are wintering quite well. 

CLARK GAST, age 9. 

Le Clair, lowa, March 26, 1888. 





HOW TO MAKE BOYS GROW. 

Iam alittle boy ten yearsold. I go to school, and 
study reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. 
Pa has 50 stands of bees. I get asting sometimes. 
It makes me scratch alittle. Ihave adog. I call 
him Jack. I have a little baby sister, Ola; she is 
just as sweet asshe can be. I have tofeed the pigs. 
Itis pretty cold here sometimes, but ma says it will 
make me grow, so Idon't mind it much. Pa takes 
GLEANINGS. He would not do without it. 

Danville, Hendricks Co., Ind. OTHA NICHOLS. 


ANOTHER RUNAWAY. 

I have never written to you before; but as Hattie 
is writing, I will write too. We have no bees, but 
uncle John Wright has. I love honey. We have 
been baving so much rain that we have been nearly 
drowned. The lanes are impassable. Last year a 
team ranaway. The horses got away and ran over 
the bees, and they got out of their hives and scat- 
tered all over the yard. Uncle John moved to town 
this year, and left the bees at hfs old home. 

MARY RUTHERFORD, 

Milford, Ellis Co., Tex., March 7, 1888. 
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A MEDLEY OF GOOD THINGS. 

Grandpa has 22 colonies, and they are doing well. 
Two hives of bees have died this winter. We have 
35 goats now. They are very mean. We have 101 
chickens, one dog, and one cat. I have caught six 
rabbits this winter. We have nine horses and eight 
cows. We milk two cows. CLARENCE CARTER. 

Henry, Tenn., March 5, 1888. 


LOTS OF RAIN IN TEXAS; DELICIOUS MEDICINE. 

It has been raining every week for about three 
months. We have such bad weather that there is 
scarcely any traveling. We have our bees outin 
the country. We haven’t had any honey fora long 
time. T used to enjoy the trips out in the country, 
but, most of all, the eating of honey. We fed our 
bees on sugar last summer. I like honey so well 
that, when I have a bad cold, I always use that as 
medicine, because it is delicious. 


HATTIE DICKSON. 
Milford, Tex., March 8, 1888. 


BEEN VERY COLD. 
I live in the country. Iam almost 1% years old. 
I go toschool not very far from my house. I am 
in the last room in the third class. I shall have to 
go four more years. I think I shall have to go into 
the first class two years. My father keeps bees. It 
has been so cold out here this wintér that my fa- 


ther has lost four hives of bees. 
EDDIE W. BENNETT. 
New Bedford, Mass., Mar. 4, 1888. 








GOOD PROSPECTS FOR TEXAS; PLENTY OF RAIN. 

Tam alittle boy 9 years old. Papa has 18 stands 
of bees. They have plenty of honey, and are in 
good condition, It has been dry for two years, but 
ithas been raining a great deal this winter, and 
horsemint is coming up everywhere. They bring 
in pollen every day when they can fly, and they are 
getting honey from plum-blossoms. 


CHARLEY WRIGHT. * 
Reagan, Texas, Mar. 4, 1888. 


THE CHINESE NEW YEAR’S DAY; HOW THEY MAKE 
CANDY. 


Dear Mr. Root:—The Chinese here in Shaowu are 
now getting ready for their New Year’s day. Eve- 
ry family makes at least one kind of parched rice 
and candy. To make the parched rice they take 
the glutinous rice, soak it a day and night, then 
steam it so that each kernel is separate. After it is 
thoroughly dried it is parched in a teeang, which 
is an iron vessel shaped like a large butter-bowl 
with a rounding bottom, and two or more feet 
across the top. When parching they put fine sand 
in the teeang, heat it nearly redhot, then put ina 
small handful of rice, cover it up with the sand till 
it begins to pop; then it is kept in constant motion 
till all is popped, when it is all put into a fine bam- 
boo sieve and the sand is sifted back. When the 
rice is all popped they boil some molasses till it is 
ready to candy, then pour the rice in. They have it 
measured 80 that there is just enough molasses to 
moisten the rice and make it stick together. It is 
then put into a box about two inches deep (made 
80 the sides can be taken off), and is rolled down 
hard with a rolling-pin, then cut into long strips, 
which are cut in square and diamond shapes two or 
three inches long. Then store it in jars, and keep 
itinacool place two or three months, to give to 
every one who visits them. 

JOSEPHINE C. WALKER, age 13. 

Shaowu, China, Feb. 10, 1888. 





TOBACCO (COLUMN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO, 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, tytn. he give us his 
pledge that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 
yacco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 














A LITTLE TOBACCO STORY WITH A GOOD MORAL TO 
IT, AND ONE THAT “YOUNG AMERICA” 
SHOULD READ. 

WANT to give you something on the tobacco 
subject that I wish youin turn to give to the 
world—not that I could give you any pointers 
on this subject, for few understand it better 
than you; but knowing something of the 

money and influence you are using every year to 
“down” this evil, I thought you would gladly pub- 
lish what I have to say. I learned to smoke when I 
was about 16 years old, only an occasional cigar. 
The habit grew on me year after year, until I got so 
I spent a lot of. money for cigars, and I helped to 
draw others into the habit by treating to cigars. 
Ata moderate estimate I will place the figures at 
$30.00 per year that I spent for cigars. I finally got 
to usinga pipe. My health was poor. I was often 
laid up from work for weeks at atime. I was con- 
fident that smoking was an injury to my health, 
but I thought that I could not give it up. Well, in 
the spring of 1886 my father said to me, ‘If you 
will stop smoking I will give you a swarm of bees.”’ 
I accepted the offer, and received the bees with 
the firm determination to stick, and to keep a record 
of the proceeds of theswarm. Asarecord, lama 
healthier and wealthier man. The result for the 
two seasons is as follows: 

Comb honey in sections, 353 Ibs., and an increase 
to 9 swarms. 


The honey was sold for 15ce per Ib., $52 95 
Placing the swarms at $8.00 per swarm, 72 00 
Tobacco for two years, 60 00 

#184 95 


You can place better health and influence at any 
price you have a mind to. 1 propose to keep a 
record of the swarms and proceeds from the one, 
and with a stencil-plate [ letter each hive with the 
word **smoke,”’ so that I can tell at a glance which 
they are; and finally, with good management and 
success, I expect to start an out-apiary with them 
alone. 

Now, Mr. Root, the one, if any, who is entitled to 
a smoker is Mr. Johnson King, Eau Galle, Dunn Co., 
Wis. Heis over 70 years old, but still tends to his 
bees. Please send my neighbor, Mr. R. B. Oaks, 
Ellsworth, Pierce Co., Wis., a smoker. After the 
use of tobacco for many years he stopped the use of 
it this winter, through the influence of his good 
wife and your efforts. If he commences the use of 
tobacco again, I will pay you for the smoker. 

W.C. KING. 

Beldenville, Pierce Co , Wis., March 6. 


Friend K.. you have made a good point 
indeed ; and if the arguments you give are 
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not convincing in regard to the tobacco- 


business, one must be dull indeed. We will 
send smokers to both of the addresses you 
give. 

IN BEHALF OF A NEIGHBOR. 

Mr. J. B. Ellison, of this place, requested me to 
say to you that he has quit using tobacco, and 
wishes a smoker. If he ever uses it again he will 
pay you forthe smoker. If he does not pay you, I 
will. Evi BORDEN. 

Franklin, Robertson Co., Texas. 








ONE OF THE GIRLS WHO READS GLEANINGS PROM- 
ISES TO GIVE UP TOBACCO. 

One of my neighbor’s girls quit the use of tobacco. 
I told her you would send her a smoker if she 
would, and fam satisfied she will not use it again. 
Her address is Fanny Ruttenbur, Grant City, 
Worth Co., Mo. MARY CONARD. 

Grant City, Mo., March 17, 1888. 

God bless you, friend Mary, for stirring 
up your own sex to the requirements of the 
times in regard to this matter of tobacco. 
Tell your neighbor’s girl that Uncle Amos 
would like to take her by the hand and bid 
her God-speed in breaking away from the 
vile habit. Is it indeed true, that girls as 
well as boys use tobacco in your State? My 
good friend Mary, we are going to pray for 
you too, that you may not be weary in well- 
doing in this needed work. 

HAS BROKEN HIS PLEDGE, BUT PAYS FOR THE 
SMOKER, 

Please find inclosed postal note for $1.25. The 
reason I owe you $1.25 is. I can not stop using to- 
bacco. J. FRITZ. 

New Portage, O. 

May (od bless you for your prompt re- 
membrance of your promise, friend F., even 
if you have confessed yourself a slave to 
tobacco. May be some of you will think it 
out of place in this Tobacco Column to say 
what I want to say just now; but perhaps 
you will accept the fruit of it, even if you 
do not all indorse my views. The idea is 
this: I want to ask the friendsof GLEAN- 
INGS who feel as I do about this case, to 
unite with me in praying that friend F. may 
have grace to give up tobacco again, and 
hold out. Now, friend F., we expect to hear 
from you again in reference to this matter. 


ANOTHER SMOKER WANTED IN BEHALF OF A 
NEIGHBOR. 

A friend of mine, seeing your promise to givea 
smoker to any one who will quit the use of tobacco, 
has quit. His name is Geo. McAlravy. He asked 
me to write for him, and have you send the smoker 
tome; andif he ever uses itagain Il give you my 


romise to pay you for it myself. 
. aren D, H. CAMPBELL. 


Carroliton, Carroll Co., O., Feb. 17, 1888. 

That is the kind of pledge, my good friend 
C. This business of getting your neighbors 
to quit, seems to promise to Open up a great 
field in this work. Who can tell where it 
may end,if each one who loves godliness 
and purity commences to do personal work 
among his neighbors? Do not be backward 
in soking for smokers. Moody once said 
that God would always furnish all the mon- 
ey and strength that rent of his children 
need to help them in working for Christ’s 








kingdom, and I believe it. God will furnish 
the wherewith to pay for the smokers. 


OUT OF BONDAGE AFTER 25 YEARS OF SLAVERY. 
Il am ashamed to say so, but after a long struggle 
(after using it for 25 years) I have given up tobacco 
in’ every form, I hope, for ever. Now, brother 
Root, go on in the good work, and still let your 
light shine. There are thousands looking to you 
for counsel on their pilgrim journey. You will find 
me all right yet. Wo. D. TITCHENELL. 
Pleasant Hill, Preston Co., W. Va., March 8, 1888. 
Friend T., 1 suppose you mean you are 
ashamed of 25 years’ slavery; surely not 
that you have broken the bonds, and stand 
before us a free man. May God help you. 


GOOD FRUIT FROM A CAMP-MEETING, 

For about nine years I used tobacco, the most of 
that time chewing and smoking, and had become so 
addicted to its use that manufactured tobacco as 
bought at the stores would not satisfy the appetite. 
I used the natura! leaf, or ‘‘ home-made,” as it was 
the strongest I could get. In August, 1886, I attend- 
ed a Holiness camp-meeting in Jamestown, Mich.; 
and during that meeting I resolved that, God taking 
away the appetite, or giving me grace to overcome 
it, I would quit its use. I threw pipe and tobac- 
co away, and, praise the Lord for keeping grace, 
I never have used it since, and never expect 
to. I would say further, that the appetite was 
taken away,so that I have never craved its use 
since I threw the weed away. CLINTON GIBSON. 

Monterey, Mich., Feb. 27, 1888. 

Friend G., this matter of having the ap- 
= taken away has stumbled some of the 

wrethren. Is it really true, that God takes 
away the appetite from some and will not 
from others? Ican not think so. May I 
Suggest the reason why you are delivered 
from even temptation in this direction ? 
You attended the camp-meeting, and very 
likely there heard powerful sermons against 
sin in every form. You began hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. Even 
the old sins which you clung to, under the 
influence of the divine Spirit became hide- 
ous in your sight. Under the inspiration of 
the work there going on, you rose up with 
such energy and full determination to shake 
off Satan’s shackles that you became virtu- 
ally anew man. You turned squarely away 
from the enemy, and put out your hands to 
Christ Jesus. There was no looking back, 
nor dwelling even in thought on the old 
habit. The consequence was, you were lift- 
ed so completely above this loathsome sin of 
the flesh that you have had as yet not one 
desire to go back there. The promised land 
is so much better and so much pleasanter in 
a thousand different ways, that you would 
be foolish indeed to think of going back to 
the old life. Now,any one.I think, may 
have just this experience. Whosoever will 
may come. But, dear brother, 1 warn you 
to beware of Satan yet. Even though you 
have felt no craving for tobacco for, say, 
over a year and a half, I rather think Satan 
will give you a tussle yet—perhaps some 
time when you least expectit. While God 
permits us to stay here on this earth, we are 
yet human. “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
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OuR HOME. 


Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
tirst-fruits of all thine increase: so shall thy barns 
be filled with plenty.—PRov, 3:9, 10. . 








THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER OF “ WHAT TO 
DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE 
DOING IT.” 

It is nearly two and a half years since 
this book was commenced; and now I am 
writing the last chapter. In this chapter it 
would naturally transpire that I should em- 
ines alg the most important part of the 
0k. Well, dear friends, what is of more 
importance than all things else in deciding 
‘‘what to do?” and what one thing will be 
more likely to make us enjoy the work God 
has given us? or, in other words, what will 
be most likely to help us to‘tbe happy while 
doing”’ this work that I have been trying to 
map out for you? seg [ think we shall 
find that the text at the head of this chap- 
ter hits the point exactly. ‘‘ Honor the 
Lord with thy substance.” Very likely 
some of you will say,‘tl am too poor. 
should be glad to give something to the 
churches and various benevolent enter- 
prises; and whenever I am able,’I will do 
so.” My friend, 1 think you are entirely 
wrong. In the first place, no matter what 
your circumstances are, if you have 
strength that enables you to get to church, 
go tochurch. Go and take your wife and 
children. If you are not able to go, send 
them; but never send the wife and children 
to church and prayer-meetings and Sunday- 
school unless you are disabled by health 
from going yourself. Of course, I don’t 
know how many of my readers are in the 
habit of absenting themselves from public 
worship; but I am sure I am right when I 
say you can not afford to stay at home. You 
can not afford it pecuniarily, and you can 
not afford to risk your happiness by remain- 
ing away. Possibly you are comparatively 
happy in your daily employment, without 
attending church. But I think a regular 
attendance would make you ever so much 
more happy. In fact, one who stays at 
home from church does not half enjoy any 
thing. Of course, 1 am giving this as my 
opinion; and if you purchase my book and 
read it, you will expect to get my opinion. 
You have some confidence in my ability to 
direct and teach, else you would not have 
read thus far. Now, then, my friend, go to 
church. If you have not been in the habit 
of going, start right off. If you haven't 
clothing as good as you think you ought to 
have, go with the best you have. I agree 
with the world, in thinking that we ought 
to put on our best habiliments when we en- 
ler the courts of God. I have studied over 
this matter a good deal, and [ can not im- 
agine any reasonable excuse for neglecting 
church attendance. 

Now, attending church is excellent of 
itself; but the next best thing is to con- 
tribute to the support of said church. The 
oft-repeated argument, that you are ** too 
poor,’’ I shall not accept at all. If you can 
not do any better, drop a penny into the 
contribution-box when it comes around. 





Nobody need see how much you put in, and 
I don’t suppose it matters very much if they 
did see. God sees, and it is before him and 
to him that you are doing it. Remember 
what Jesus said of the widow woman and 
her two mites. Give something. Give reg- 
ularly. Don’t go by fits and starts—a nickel 
one day, twenty-five cents another, or may 
be a dollar when you feel like it. Decide 
how much you can afford to give every Sun- 
day, and give it. You may contribute by 
the year if vou choose. But even if you do, 
put something into the contribution-box reg- 
ularly: do as others do, and set an example. 
I think it isa very good idea to give liberal- 
ly. I think you will make it pay both finan- 
cially and in being happy, as I have told you. 
I feel like saying I don’t really think any 
thing about it; I know you will feel better 
to make a ste#rt in ‘‘ honoring the Lord with 
thy substance,’ as our text has it. Why, 
my friend, it is the first stepping-stone to- 
ward genuine prosperity—the prosperity of 
yourself, the prosperity of your family, the 
prosperity of your neighborhood, your town, 
county, State, and nation; aye. and the 
prosperity of the whole human family, the 
whole world, and this whole wide universe. 
The being who can gaze upon this universe, 
without any recognition of the God of all, is 
not worthy of being one of mankind. Have 
the children go,and have them give some- 
thing. They will probably ave to the Sun- 
day-school. By the way, I think you ought 
to goto Sunday-schooltoo. If you think you 
can't stand it to go to both, go to church first. 
Don't miss the sermon that God has pro- 
vided for you. It may bea very poor one, 
but that does not matter; you can not af- 
ford to miss it. The sermon will be better if 
you go than if youstay athome. Now, don’t 
try to evade this nor dispute it. Ask your 
pastor if it is not so. Every good man 
who honors the Lord with his presence as- 
sists the pastor. and inspires him in deliver- 
ing God’s message. No minister can preach 
great sermons to a very small audience ; 
that is, he ean not do it very long, and God 
will not let him do it very long. 

We will suppose you are doing a fair busi- 
ness. according to the instructions of these 
previous pages. You are getting along 
comfortably. What part of your earnings 
shall be given to God’s work? The bible 
indicates one-tenth; but I don’t think it is 
very important we should take any very 
great pains in being percise in the matter. 
If you try to be precise. some will say, ‘* Is 
it tu be a tenth of your net gains, or a tenth 
of your wages?” But I don’t believe it is 
very well to try to be exact either way. If 
you say net gains, a great many will say 
they don‘t gain any thing—in fact, they are 
going down hill. A man who is going down 
hill is the one, I think, who does not give 
any thing to God’s work. Now, don’t ac- 
cuse me of urging a man to give money to 
the chureh and to the minister that he has 
no right to give. I told you, in my last talk, 
that we must apply reason and common 
sense to religion as well as to any thing 
else. I have heard people tell about those 
who give money to the Lord that ought to 
have been used in paying their debts. I do 
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| 
not believe in this kind of work. But. now, 
don’t rush to the conclusion that the ian | 
who is in debt shall not give any thing. If | 
such were the case, almost all of us could | 
excuse ourselves from giving. Aside from 
paying your debts, you have money to pur- 
chase food and clothing—may be books and 
a few luxuries. Give the Lord a part of 
thissum. If you can not scrape up a little | 
money in any other way. eat less and plain- | 
er food. A young friend of mine was once 
lamenting because he could not put any 
thing into the contribution-box, because he 
had no work during that winter. We had 
union meetings around at the different | 
churches ; and during one of these meet- 
ings, when the contribution-box was pass- 
ed, it suddenly dropped into his mind that, 
if he should stop using tobaeco, he could 
take the money it cost and put it into the 
box. He tried to get rid of the idea, but he 
never got over it—yes, he did get over it 
after all. Do you want to know how? He 
asked God to help him break off, and made 
it a special plea in his prayer that he might 
have help to invest the money in God’s 
work instead of tobacco. He slipped off the 
shackles of tobacco,and came out bright 
and happy; and you, my friend, can slip off 
something, | am sure. You can make some 
sacrifice for Christ’s sake. Oh, what a 
bright and happy experience comes with 
parting with things of this kind for his 
sake. And now aword about the latter 
part of the title of my book. Suppose we 
make the heading of it this: ‘‘ How To BE 
HAPPY.” 

Christians have a great deal to say about | 
being happy. Some of them talk extrava- | 
gantly about the great. happiness and the 
floods of joy that God pours into their 
hearts. I have at different times had some- 
thing to say in reference to this. Some have 
these exalted seasons and others do not. 
The ones who do are very often the same , 
chaps who, at other times, have gloomy | 
spells. I do not like to say much about 
see seasons when God _ has seen fit to lift | 
me above the cares of this earth ; but per- 
haps I may mention them in this concluding 
chapter. These seasons of keenest and 
most intense enjoyment come to me after 
having made some sort of sacrifice—after I 
have been working for his sake. 

A few months agol felt as though duty 
called me off to Michigan. I did not want 
to go, but I went, a good deal from a sense 
of duty ; and for quite a time I didn’t have 
very much enjoyment either. My mind 
was constantly on .things at home. I was 
gone several days, and worked hard; but no 
particular feeling of approval came into my 
heart. I began to think that perhaps God 
had decided that I was getting to be too old 
in the Christian life, to need commending 
as we commend a child, and that my faith 
was getting strong enough so it was not nec- 
essary to encourage me as we encourage a | 
child when he does well. ‘ Well,” said I to | 
myself, “if this is what God thinks, all | 
right. Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

When I got home they wanted me at a} 
farmers’ institute, in a neighboring town. 
Every thing needed me sadly at home, and 








there was no way to get to this neighboring 
town but across the country, through fear- 
ful roads. Why, it took us four hours to go 
nine miles. The mud was freezing at every 
step.- I should have felt alittle sorry for 
the horses; but a good stout team that did 
not have much to do, pulled two of us with 
comparative ease. Well, now, if you should 
ask me to mention some of the happiest ex- 
periences, spiritually, that I ever knew, | 
should tell you that one of them was while 
at that farmers’ institute. It was before the 
meeting began. Noone was speaking, and 
there was nothing that had occurred, that | 
know of, to make me particularly happy. | 
just sat there waiting for the meeting to 
open; but while seated on that bench a 
flood of joy and peace poured down into my 
soul until I felt asif I could hardly bear 
more. It is true, there was a large crowd 
assembled in the hall; but I was very 
slightly acquainted with this crowd. But 
there was a feeling round about me that I 
was in the midst of friends. Don’t think 
me visionary when I say that the words in- 
visible friends seem to tell it better than any 
thing else 1 can describe; and something 
seemed saying to me, ** Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. You have de- 
nied yourself for me, and have been work- 
ing hard. as well as you knew how, for the 
good of my people. Fear not. Trials and 
difficulties and conflicts await you: but be 
not disheartened nor discouraged. I am 
with you, and will never forsake you.” It 
may be years before I shall have a similar 
experience ; but the recollection of that time 
will sustain and strengthen me, I hope, for 
years to come. 

In thinking of this experience afterward, 
I decided there was probably some reason 
for it, which I had overlooked and forgot- 
ten. Well, if you will look on page 954, 
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ber 15, 1887, you will get a hint of it. While 
I sat there at the institute I did not know 


‘any thing about the outcome of my talk 


that day on the cars; in fact, [had forgotten 
all about it; but I have heard of it since. 
and here is a letter from the young friend 
himself. Atthe time I talked with him on 
the cars, he objected to any sort of publici- 
ty ; but you will notice in the conclusion of 
the following letter, that all of that feeling 
has gone. He is quite willing now to stand 
up before the world, like Paul of old (or any 
other new-born soul), and testify for the 
Master. 

Dear Brother Root:—1I know vou have thought of 
me agreat many times since we parted at White 
Cloud on our way home from the State Convention, 
and wondered what the result of our talk on the 
train proved to be. Well. from that hour I began 
trying to be more of a Christian than I ever had 
been before. After getting home and talking with 
my wife and one of the members of the church, we 
made application for membership. But on the 
Sabbath that we were to be admitted to the 
church, the minister was sick and could not come, 


| and has been here only twice since; but last Sun- 
day we were admitted, to the delight of the whole 
congregation, and I hope to the salvation of our 
own souls. The ceremony to me was very impress- 
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ive, and I know I shall never forget the first sacra- 
mental supper; and if I ever offered an earnest 
mental prayer for strength and guidance, it was on 
that occasion; and, God being my help, I will be 
true to the trust and faith. 

During all these weeks when we bave had no pas- 
tor we have kept the Sabbath-schoo!l up, and in- 
creased its numbers. Every Sabbath has found me 
there, and several times I have been chosen to lead 
the Bible-class; and I have been surprised to find 
how easy it was for me to talk; in fact, I did not 
know I could talk so well On these and other oc- 
casions I have used the same argument that you 
did with me, and I know you will be glad to learn 
that, as soon as our neighbor's wife recovers from 
a bed of sickness, two of our most influential men 
and their wives will become members of the 
church. These men have always hejped the church 
by their attendance and money; but they gree 
that, to do all this and still not be fully identified 
with the church, is setting a rather bad example in- 
stead of a goud one to those outside the church. 1 
shall expect many more within the year; and I feel, 
dear friend, that you are the leaven of whatever 
the result may be. I shall carry the matter into 
my business relations, and hope to do some good 
through my extensive correspondence. [shall be 
giad to advise you from time to time of the results 
if you would care to. hear. We are very happy in 
our new relations, and with our little Huber. You 
are now welcome to use any part or all of this in 
any way you choose. Ihave now no objections to 
my name being used with it, if it will do any good. 

I am your brother in Christ,— 
GEORGE E. HILTON. 

Fremont, Mich., Feb. 28, 1888. 


The oe I wish to make in giving the 
above letter is this: Happiness does not 
come to those who seek it or chase after it. 
He who makes his first and foremost effort 
in life to find happiness will fail miserably. 
The Savior makes the matter very plain in 
that wonderful closing-up of the 25 fh chap- 
ter of Matthew. Youremember that those 
who had been working for their fellow-men 
had entirely forgotten about it. When the 
Master commended them they replied, 
** Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, and 
ave thee meat? or thirsty. and gave thee 
drink?” ete. These people had not been 
working for happiness, for thev had been 
doing their duty unselfishly. They had no 
expectation of pay, or of reward; but even 
though they had foryotten all about it, the 
King hadn’t; and he was so much pleased 
with the work they had been doing that he 
says, ‘Verily, I say unto yeu, inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’’ Perhaps it will do no harm to say 
here, that friend Hilton is none other than 
the President of the Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention ; and the effect of his 
going into that little church in the back- 
woods of Michigan, with his honest, child- 
like energy and devotion is not at all sur- 
rising. No wonder he took along with 
iim two of the best men in the town; and 
in accordance with the teachings of friend 
Terry, Prof. Cook, and others, they took 
their wives along with them. Did it ever 
occur to you, dear friends, how much siz 





active, influential men, and women can do 
to help along the cause of righteousness in 
any community ? 

Now, then, you are to get your allotted 
portion of happiness by doing your duty, 
whether you feel like it or not; and the 
most important duty that I can think of now 
at the close of this book is the one of at- 
tending church service, no matter whether 
you feel like it or not. No matter if you do 
not feel well. If you have headache or sore 
throat, you will have the headache or sore 
throat if you stay at home: and after hav- 
ing tested it hundreds of times, I am satis- 
fied that these aches and pains are worse at 
home than when you are at church, in the 
path of duty: but even if they are not, you 
ought to go. Go froma sense of duty, and 
not because you feel like it. If you get into 
the habit of going to meeting when you don't 
want to go. itseems like a sort of break in 
the ice in the way of taking up other duties 
you know you ought to take up, but which 
you do not wish to take up. It will be a 
great deal easier for you to give up tobacco 
if you go to church every Sunday than it 
would be otherwise. It will be easier for 
you to be honest; it will be easier for you 
to say,in a thousand ways, ‘‘ Get thee be- 
hind me,Satan.”’ Toward the close of the 
Old Testament there is another promise. 
This promise refers particularly to our giv- 
ing toward the support of the church and 
minister and Sunday-school. It reads: 


Bring yeall the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.—MAL. 3:10. 


What do you think of that, friends? Per- 
haps you do not believe it. The prophet 
Malachi, in order to make it plain, supposed 
acase. He answered some of their appar- 
ently unfounded objections. They wanted 
to know wherein they had been remiss in 
their allegiance and in their duties. He 
told them, ‘‘ Ye have said, It is vain to 
serve God: and what profit is it that we 
have kept his ordinance, and that we have 
walked mournfully before the Lord of 
hosts?” I suppose you have heard people in 
your vicinity and neighborhood ask what 
good it would do to put onasolemn face, 
and mope along mournfully with Christian 
people. They knew they were bad and weak, 
and so they make these excuses. 

Is that the case with you, my friend? or 
are you ready to say, ‘* Mr. Root, | know | 
ought to go to church. I thank you for hit- 
ting me as you have in this closing chapter, 
and Iam going to start out at once”? If 
vou do that, my friend, I shall not have any 
fear. I shall be happy to know that you 
have succeeded in gardening, with small 
fruits, and in raising plants, etc.; but I shall 
be a thousand times happier to hear that 
while you have been helped by this book I 
am just closing, in the way of finding some- 
thing to do, you have also learned, through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
secret of being "* happy while doing it.” 


THE END. 
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_ REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


FLORIDA; THE ORANGE-BLOOM HEAVY. 

HE bees are doing well this spring, and we 

sball have a fine Jot of honey. The orange- 

bloom has been unusually heavy, but we 

had so much rain during the time of bloom 

that it has ina measure cut off the yield. 

The scrub-palmetto will be in bloom ina few days 

now, and the bees will gather honey from that. We 

shall also sow our grove with Japanese buck- 

wheat, which does well so far astried. We hada 

few seeds from a neighbor, and sowed a small 

patch near the hives, and the bees were at work on 
it before it was fairly in bloom. Mrs. A. L. Forp. 

Orlando, Fla., March 7, 1888. 


FROM 4 TO 11, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. 

We started with four colonies last spring: in- 
creased to eleven, and received 300 Ibs. of honey; 
pretty good fora starter. Weare making our own 
hives this spring. We got acombined machine, so 
we can do the work very well. I. REEDER. 

Everett, Neb., Mar. 25, 1888. 


NEW SWARMS. 
Bees are doing pretty well for the late spring 
we have had. They commenced work Jan. 28, but 
have had so much rain and cold weather that they 
have not built up very fast. I had my first swarm 
last week. We get no propolis until the middle of 
May. J. W. ECKMAN. 
Richmond, Tex., Mar. 29, 1888. 


ALL ALIVE BUT TWO. ; 

My 31 stands of bees in chaff and Simplicity hives 
put in winter quarters last fall have al) come 
through all right. Four stands in Dr. Tinker’s hive 
were fixed in the same way, andtwo of them died. 
The other two I am feeding. SAMUEL C. WARE. 

Towanda, Ill., March 9, 1888. 


WINTERED WELL. 

Iam very much pleased with the statistical re- 
ports in GLEANINGS. You may depend on me for 
reports. Bees have wintered well so far. Clover 
will not be killed, as there is three feet of snow on 
the ground. FRANK DURRAND. 

Esdaile, Pierce Co., Wis., March 9, 1888. 


THE FIRST POLLEN. 
The bees gathered the first pollen on the 2ist and 
22d inst. Bees have wintered well so far, and are in 
good healthy condition—that is, the Italians are. I 
think that most of the black bees that have not been 
fed will die. They did not gather nearly the amount 
of honey that the Italians did. I have two black 
colonies, and I have to feed them or they could not 
live until fruit-blossom. W. H. KLINE. 
Bolivar, Tuscarawas Co., O., March 26, 1888. 


FROM 1 TO 6, AND 60 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Lust spring I commenced with one colony of 
Italians; increased them to four. They made 60 
ibs. of surplus honey in sections, after filling their 
brood-chambers full. It was mostly of buckwheat 
and goldenrod. It was so very dry here that there 
was not much clover honey made. I winter them 
on their summer stands, packed with chaff. They 
have had a fly but once since the 15th of Dec., and 
that was the 24th of Feb. Honey brings from 15 to 
18 cents per pound. JENNIE P. 

McLane, Pa., Mar. 1, 1888. 


POLLEN FROM SKUNK CABBAGE. 

Bees are in good shape at present; from 2 to4 
frames with brood April 3; bringing in pollen from 
skunk cabbage now. -We lost only 2 out of 51, out- 
doors on stand. HENRY KINNEY. 

Amber, N. Y., April 6, 1888. 


“BEES ALL IN GOOD CONDITION.” 

My bees are all in good condition. My loss this 
winter on summer stands is only one colony; but, 
of course, our climate is so mild we don’t have to 
winter in cellar or chaff. G. H. REED. 

Anneville, Tex., Mar. 12, 1888. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR A LARGE HONEY CROP. 
My 66 colonies and about the same number of my 
neighbor Schlimper’s have wintered well, and have 
from 5 to 6 frames of brood. Prospects for a large 
honey crop are flattering. J. GERARD. 
Brackettsville, Tex., Mar. 12, 1888. 





BRINGING IN POLLEN. 
My bees have wintered very well so far; are car- 
rying in natural pollen. They commenced gather- 
ing pollen the first of this month. They are all in 
A. I. Root’s chaff hives, and wintered on summer 
stands. They commenced raising brood in Februa- 
ry. JOHN LANGLEY. 
Widnoon, Pa., March 4, 1888. 


WINTERING NICELY. 

Our bees are wintering nicely, and bad a good fly 
March 1. A small swarm came and settled in my 
bee-yard yesterday, and I put them in an observa- 
tory hive and fed them, and have them in the 
kitchen. 1 took 500 lbs. of comb honey from 50 
stands last season, and sold it for $100. I winter on 
summer stands. J. R. MORRISON. 

Bates, Ills., March 2, 1888. 


IN GOOD CONDITION. 

I started last spring with six colonies, and bought 
four of O. H. Townsend, Alamo, Mich., which were 
in tiptop order when received. These gave me 10 
colonies to starton. I increased to 27, and procur- 
ed 2100 lbs. extracted honey, and enough for them 
to winter on. At this date they are all in good con- 
dition, having wintered in chaff hives, out of doors. 

MATTHIAS SCHNEIDER, JR. 

Melvor, Mich., Mar. 21, 1888. 


NEW HONEY IN TEXAS. 
I had 6 swarms of bees on the 2Ist, which setticd 
together. I divided into four swarms. These are 
doing well. Then 6 swarms came out on the 2d. 
I divided them into 4 hives, giving them comb. On 
the 24th in the evening, all came out and went off, 
but I don’t know why. I extracted 80 lbs. of honey to- 
day—some new honey and some last year’s honey, 
from 3 hives. All are doing very well at present. 
I have 62 hives now. J.T. BOND. 
Cline, Tex., Mar. 26, 1888. 


NONE LOST. 
I have frequently seen bees fly, but never as they 
flew today. Itis really the first good fly they have 
had since last November. About 9 A. M. they just 


swarmed out until the air and the fronts of the 
hives were black with them. Out of 8 last fall, not 
a single loss, and bees are in excellent condition— 
not a bad record for the “ unbearable” chaff hive, 
is it, Bro. Root? 
9 A. M., 60. 


I say, tally one more. Mercury at 
Geo. E. HILTON, 





Fremont, Mich., Mar. 19, 1888, 
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NOT A SINGLE POUND. 

™ HE year 1887, with us, was a hard Otie on bees 
and on bee-men. I began the season with 43 
colonies (in Simplicity hives), all in splendid 
condition. I did not getasingle pound of 
honey nor a swarm during the entire year, 
but lost, by starving and doubling back to 25 colo- 
nies at the beginning of winter. We fed outabout 
$20.00 worth of sugar during the year. We now 
have 24 weak stocks on hand. We are not the least 
discouraged, but intend to’ pick our flint and try 
itagain.’’ All our misfortunes in the business last 
year were attributable to the extremely dry sea- 
son. Four-fifths of the bees in this county were 

lost during 1887. Dr. B. W. For». 

Middletown, Mo., Mar. 6, 1888. 


BEES WINTERING POORLY. 

Bees are wintering very poorly in this locality. 
Many have lost all, while others have lost from 60 
to 75 per cent. Late feeding seems to be the cause, 
as those few who fed early are having their bees 
winter well. B. F. HOOVER. 

Penrose, Ill., Mar. 26, 1888. 


THE LATE BLIZZARD IN THE EAST. 

The blizzard of the 12th, 13th, and 14th inst. has 
very unfavorably affected the prospects of bee- 
keepers of all the Middle Atlantic States. The 
cold itself would not have been so disastrous; but 
accompanied by a very high wind, the interior of 
the hives has been so chilled that not asingle bit of 
brood has survived; and young bees, which are so 
important at this season, can not be expected be- 
fore the middle of April. This means the loss of 
many colonies by spring dwindling; i. e., the dying 
of old bees. The best of chaff hives have not been 
suflicient, for in them, too, all brood is lost. Had 
this storm not occurred, young bees would now be 
hatching daily. S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 

Oxford, Va., Mar. 20, 1888. 

ft 


THE WAY OF A BEE-KEEPER IS HARD. 

1 have finished looking through the bees. I found 
those alive in good condition except 3. But 18 are 
dead out of 45,the highest lossI ever had. Last 
fall I had 45 colonies in as good shape for winter as 
I could wish, except feed; but the result makes me 
blue. Truly the way of a bee-keeper is hard. Here 
are the minutes of my book: 

No fall honey; plenty of heart’s-ease. 

Bought 650 Ibs. granulated sugur, Oct. 6th; brood 
was so heavy I could not feed before. Oct. 14. 
Too cool to feed well; syrup was 3 lbs. water to 10 
of sugar; 1 teaspoonful of tartaric acid. Boiled. 

Oct. 22. Finished feeding. 

Nov. 6. Bees could fly for a week past. 

Dec. 18. Warm till now. 

Jan. 30. 90°; bees got a good fly 3 days. 

Feb. 22. Bees out several days. 

The coldest weather was 36° below. 

Some very sudden changes—60° in 2 hours. 

IT use chaff-packed hives. Snow was a detriment 
to those on the ground. 

T should like to ask why the loss was so severe. 

J.C. STEWART. 

Hopkins, Nodaway Co., Mo., March 17, 1888. 


Friend 8., we do not quite see how heav 
brood-rearing could prevent you from feed- 





ing earlier. Do you mean that the combs 
were so filled with brood there was no room 
for the feed to be stored? 


TOBACCO COLUMN. 








CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO, 

First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third. he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
pieces that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to 
yacco again, he (the xubscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 


GIVING SMOKERS TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SUB- 
SCRIBERS., 

R. A. I. ROOT:—I did not receive the smok- 
er, nor did I much expect it. I can see 
through it plainly, how you can afford to 
give smokers free to those who quit the 
use of tobacco. You charge about twice 

too much for the journal, and the other 50 cts. will 
pay for the smoker, which the other poor subscrib- 
ers will have to help pay for. F. A. KRAME. 

Sand Creek, Wis., April 6, 1888. 

Friend K., just as soon as we decided we 
could afford to give smokers only to those 
who stopped using tobacco in consequence 
of what tes appeared in GLEANINGs in re- 
gard to the matter, I saw the point you 
make; viz., that a good many might claim 
there was no disinterested desire to have 
people give up tobacco at all, but that it was 
only speculation in the way of offering a 
smoker as a premium to every one who 
would subscribe for GLEANINGS. You are 
mistaken in saying, however, we charge 
about twice too much forGLEANINGs. With 
the money we invest in it, it could not be 
furnished at 50 cts.; that is, we could not 
furnish it. Now, suppose we give a smoker 
to every one who gives up tobacco, whether 
he is a subscriber or not. If he is nota 
subscriber to GLEANINGS, how will his 
friends know about the pledge he has made 
to abstain from tobacco? In fact, how will 
he know it himself, if his promise is printed 
ina pa he does not subscribe for? The 
result would be, that anybody who gave up 
tobacco ten years ago might demand a 
smoker, and who could hold them to their 
os if the promise was printed in 

lack and white in some publication they or 
their friends did not take? There is a way, 
however, that you can get the smoker with- 
out being obliged to subscribe for GLEAN- 
INGS. Get some bee-man near you who is a 
subscriber, who is acquainted with you, te 
say he will guarantee the pay for the smok- 
er in case you ever use tobacco again, and 
we will send it right along, and you need 
not subscribe for GLEANINGS, nor read it 
either, unless you choose. You surely 
would not ask us to send out smokers by the 
wholesale to everybody, and everywhere, 
thousands of miles away, without some sort 
of guarantee or recommendation from some 
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good man, would you, friend K.? 
it behooves us to adhere to plain business 
principles, even if we are trying to serve the 
Lord. Now, come, old friend: will you not 
own up that we are right about it? and that 
there is nothing unfair in our wishing the 


one who receives a smoker, to be a subscrib- | 


er to GLEANINGS? 
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In the world ve shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer: 
| have overcome the world.—JOHN 16; 33 


NOTICE the present issue is enlarged to 52 pages | 


—16 more than the usual number. 


UNTESTED QUEENS FROM FLORIDA, 


THE first installment has been received and ship- | 
ped. They came in excellent order. We expect now | 


to have them on our table for prompt mailing as 
fast as they may be called for. 


T. B. TERRY'S WRITINGS. 

A SUBSCRIBER wishes to know what paper friend 
Terry writes for besides GLEANINGS. He used to 
write regularly for the Ohio Farmer, and also for 
the Country Gentleman; but we are sorry to see of 
late that it is only now and then they have an 
article from him. He has also written some recent- 
ly for the Rural New- Yorker. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN ROLLING FOUNDATION, 


IN our remarks in regard to this device (see page | 
146, Feb. 15) we omit to mention that the wooden | 


roller is not used or needed onthe six-inch mills, 
for they are used only for making strips for sec- 
tion boxes, and nothing of the kind is needed unless 
we make large sheets. 
chased six-inch mills take notice? 


REPORTING TO MR, NEWMAN. 

WE are just in receipt of a letter from Mr. New- 
man, to the effect that only a few have responded 
to the call of Prof. Cook, on page 206, for reporters 
on honey statistics. 


To those who may have been deterred from offer- | 
ing their assistance in the matter for the reason | 
just given, we will say that Mr. Newman’s address | 


is #25 West Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


sary to append his address. 


BLACK AND HYBRID QUEENS. 

PLEASE do not send us any orders for the above. 
There are no black or hybrid queens in our vicinity, 
and it does not pay us to raise them. By consult- 
ing the department of each number of GLEANINGS, 


| 
You see, | 


Will those who have pur- | 


Mr. Newman suggests, ag a | 
partial cause for this, that his address was omitted. | 


Editor New- | 
“man, of the A. B.J., isso well and favorably known, | 
that no doubt Prof. Cook didn’t think it was neces- | 


headed as above, you will find who has them for 
sale. We have given prices for them in our price 
list, it is true; but we do it only to indicate what we 
think a fair value for them where parties happen 
to have them to dispose of. In localities where 
| black bees predominate there will sometimes be 
more or less blacks or hybrids to be disposed of. 
| Our locality is not at present one of that class. Re- 
| liable parties having blacks or hybrids to dispose of 
| at the prices we quote them can have them noticed 
free of charge. 


THE STATE OF OHLO FORBIDS THE SALE OF CIGAR- 
ETTES AND TOBACCO TO MINORS UNDER 16. 

We clip the following from the Cleveland News 
and Herald of Friday, April 6: 

HALEY’S CIGARETTE BILL A LAW. 

The Senate this afternoon passed Mr. Haley’s 
House bill prohibiting the sale of cigarettes and 
tobacco to minors under the age of sixteen. The 
bill makes such a sale, if knowingly made, punish- 
able by a $25 fine. 

_ The Ohio Farmer recently noticed the probable 

passage of this bill, and remarked that a similar 
| bill in Illinois has been thoroughly enforced by the 
superintendents of the schools. Now, then, you 
teachers and superintendents of the schools of Ohio, 
as well all other good men and women, let us take 
hold of this law and see that it is speedily and thor- 
oughly observed by every man and woman who sells 
tobacco. 


MRS. COTTON AND HER BUSLNESS. 

THE Apiculturist, on page 93, takes me to task for 
saying that I believe Mrs. Cotton does all she 
agrees to. Perhaps in our notice of her circular we 
were not sufticiently explicit. We are well aware 
that Mrs. Cotton, in times past, did very badly; but 
| Tam sure she is doing much better of late; and al- 
| though she charges fearful prices for the goods 

she offers for sale (as | have over and over again 
stated), so far as I know, at the present time she 
does send her customers what she agrees to send 
them. Friend Alley intimates that, even when she 
| gets $20.00 foracolony of bees, she sends only a 
small nucleus, and oftentimes with only a queen- 
cell instead of aqueen. She used to do this, 1am 
aware; but does anybody know that she does not 
send out a good fair colony now? We should give 
the woman a chance if she is trying to do better, 
just exactly as we want God to give each and all of 
| us a chance when we are trying to do better. 





HONEY STATISTICIANS FOR GLEAN- 
INGS. 

ABOUT amonth from date, in the issue for May 
| 15, we hope to get out another installment of honey 
statistics; we trust, therefore, that our special re- 
porters will, in the mean time, be taking observa- 
tions. The list of questions will be very similar to 
| those sent out last time, and will be forthcoming in 
| afew days. Probably by the first of May, or a little 
later, all bee-keepers will be able to make an accu- 
| rate statement as to how bees have wintered. We 
would strongly urge our subscribers to preserve es- 
pecially the copies containing the statistical re- 
| ports. A year from date it will be something of a 
| matter of interest to place the reports of one year 
| alongside of another, and compare notes. If it 
| should be found practicable to continue these re- 
ports from year to year, we may be able to learn 
from the direction in which the straws blow, as ob- 
served from reports of previous years, how to 
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make some sort of estimate of what may be 
expected during the season to follow, and so be 
better able to estimate the price honey should 
bring in the various localities. 

CLOSED-END FRAMES. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Review tor March, 1888, is an ex- 
celient number; but the editor, in defending the 
use of closed-end frames, I think puts it a little too 
sanguine. In reviewing Cheshire’s book, he says: 

Itis evident that these gentlemen have yet to 
learn how to handle a Heddon frame. 

And,— 

While the Heddon hive is especially adapted to 
handling hives instead of frames, we must pause to 
explain how its frames can be handled more rapid- 
ly and with less danger of crushing bees than with 
either of the above-mentioned styles of frames, or 
even the hanging frame. 

Then the editor tells us how to handle these 
frames. Now, with all deference to the editor of 
the Review, I should say that he has not yet learned 
how to handle closed-end frames in localities where 
the bees cover every thing with propolis as they do 
here. With a hive that has had bees in only a few 
months, every thing works exactly as he describes, 
und frames can be put on the hive without killing a 
bee. We have one of the Heddon hives in our 
upiary, and I have used closed-end frames more or 
less for twenty years. The end-bars can be slid 
down by the side of the frame already inthe hive 
very nicely until they are covered with propolis. 
In Medina County I have never known a season 
when there was not sufficient propolis, sooner or 
later, so that sliding one frame against another 
would rub propolis from top to bottom, and catch 
bees by the legs und wings, and mash them and 
glue them fast.. Patent-right men with hives con- 
taining closed frames have tried to talk this kind of 
logic to us for twenty-five years past; but when 
they exhibit at our fairs they always get a clean 
hive, free from the accumulations of propolis of 
many seasons. 





Our Own APIARY. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR BEES UP TO DATE, 
APRIL 11; NO FOUL BROOD YET. 
is NLY two colonies in chaff hives, up to 
Ti date, have been lost out of our 240 all 
told, making the percentage of loss 
five-sixths of one per cent. The other 
colonies are in good condition, strong 
and healthy; with the present good pros- 
pects of weather, I hope I shall not be 
obliged to change the report numerically. 
Just a year ago, by looking at the records 
as given on page 820, for April 15, 1887, in 
this department, I find that foul brood had 
just made its appearance for the year. I 
am happy to state, at the present writing, 
that not a single trace of the disease has 
reappeared. It should be said, however, 
that, a year ago, brood-rearing, in conse- 
quence of the early spring, had progressed 
somewhat more than now. 


THAT COLONY IN THE HEDDON HIVE. 
Last fall we packed all our colonies in 

chaff, except one, and that was in the Hed- 

don hive in only one section. I thought, 





when colder weather came on I would car- 
ry it into the cellar; but as the winter ad- 
vanced I decided to let it stand out, to see 
how the colony would stand the winter 
weather, with its brood-chamber reduced to 
a capacity just suflicient to accommodate it. 
On or about Dee. 15, examination showed 
that the bees were quite badly affected with 
dysentery. In about a week or more, all 
were dead. I do not give this incident as 
any thing against the Heddon hive, for it 
proves nothing either way as far as the hive 
is concerned. Mr. Heddon does not recom- 
mend leaving these sectional hives on their 
summer stands during winter. I had 
thought, that, possibly, with a reduced 
brood-chamber, the colony might stand con- 
siderable cold; but in this case, at least, the 
protection was insutlicient to prevent the too 
rapid consumption of their natural stores. 
the evident result of which was dysentery. 
All other colonies were amply protected 
with chaff packing, and were perfectly 
healthy. I said above, we lost two colo- 
nies. This was in chaff hives. If we in- 
clude the loss in the Heddon, which was the 
result of an experiment, it will make three, 
or a percentage of 14 per cent. 


THAT SMOKER WITH A LOOSE VALVE. 

In contirmation of what I said in our last 
issue mugending the loose-working valve of 
the Clark, the following card from one of 
our correspondents was received. It is as 
follows : 

Friend Ernest:—The improvements that you have 
made in the smokers is a change ‘for the better. 
Mine got so choked up that I could do nothing with 
it, so I took it to pieces and fixed the valve a little 
differently. When I put it together again it work- 
ed all right. Now, my improvement is, I bored ua 
44-inch hole behind the end of the spring, and cover- 
ed it with a button. When I want to clean out the 
tube I open the hole, and have a crooked wire hot. 
Since I fixed mine I have no trouble. Try one, if 
you have never done so before, and see how nice it 
works. W. W. HUNTER. 

Davenport, Ia., Apr. 4, 1888. 


Thanks, friend H. I am sure that the 
loose-working valve is a decided improve- 
ment, as any one will see by trying the smo- 
ker. I omitted to mention, in the last is- 
sue, that, when using the smoker—that is, 
when directing a blast of smoke upon the 
bees—it should be held in such a way that 
the valve side is downward. On the other 
hand, if the bellows be worked, fire-box 
downward, the valve drops, and does not 
immediately respond to the compression of 
the bellows. 

I have thought several times that, with 
the old tube, the best means of gaining ac- 
cess to it for the purpose of cleaning was by 
a small hole bored directly opposite the 
breech end. When not in use, this hole 
should be plugged, as you describe. The 
difficulty in the way was, that it would in- 
crease the expense of the smoker, and we 
came to the conclusion that the large blast- 
tube would render frequent cleaning un- 
necessary, and hence unnecessary a special 
provision for gaining access to the blast- 
tube at the back end. 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


It is kept for me 5 f Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, I1l.; - Muth, Cincinnati, 0.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Goh: F. ‘ Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. 8S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; E. Kretchmer, 
ae! Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 

. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, lll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to sample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'TT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 


4 YOU BUY 


your supplies for 1888, send for my 
32-page illustrated Catalogue, de- 
scribing my new reversible-frame 
hive and T super. They are per- 


fection. Address E Ss. ARMST ONG 
. R 3 


5tfdb JERSEYVILLE, ‘ILLS. 


BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


HIVES, FRAMES, CASES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 
Send your address for FREE CIRCULAR to 
REYNOLDS BROS.,, 
Williamsburg, Ind. 


3btfd 





5tfdb 


LOOK HERE! { 20 fresh eggs in season, for on- 
ly $1.00; also agent for thor- 
oughbred Cattle, Swine, and Sheep, of fine pedigree, 


and Silver live-stock powder. Write for what you 
want. Orders filled in rotation. 5-8db 


Fillmore Decker, New Florence, West’d Co., Pa., 


Breeder of Pure Brown Leghorn Fouts. 


200 COLONIES of BEES FOR SALE 


IN MOVABLE-FRAME HIVES. 
Both Hofman and Moon frames. For particulars 
and prices, address D. E. FLOYD, 
6-9db Fort Plain, N. Y. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 
3-14 db 








0 CUSTOMERS for Pure Italian bees 
WANTED jooe cee Address, MARTIN & MACY, 


6-11b No. Manchester, Indiana, 
Or J. J. Martin & Co., Publishers of Rays of Light. 





IMPORTED CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


I have 11 FINEST SELECTED QUEENS, 
bred by Mr. Benton in Carniola, August and Sep- 
tember, 1887, now in my apiary, ready to ship as 
soon as weather will permit; never saw foul brood. 
One queen by mail, $8. Queen, with frame of 
brood and bees, by express, $10. You pay express 
charges. Safe arrival always guaranteed. Send 
for 1888 circular of ae raised stock. 8-10d 

S. W. MORRISON, M. D., Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


HERE | COME 


ry To “7 that E. Baer, of Dix- 

on, Il., has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


& New Orleans Apiary. 


1 will breed and mail guaranteed pure Italian 
queen-bees from the best stock for business, for 
one dollar each, the coming season. Orders solicit- 
ed, and queens mailed upon the receipt of order. | 
will also sell 350 colonies of Italian bees in Lang- 
stroth hives, cheap, or any number of colonies to 
suit purchaser. I can ship by river, railroad, or 
steamship to any point. Address 
6tfdb J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 





OUNDATION, 10-lb. lots or more, 35 cts. per Ib. 
5tfdb JAS. McNEIL, Hudson, N. ¥. 
HEADQUARTER tionery for Bee-keep- 
ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Alsotwo and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
box of cards and honey candies, 15 cts. ig as cal 


free. Address J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y 
20tfidb 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Don’t fail to send your address on a postal card 
for the March number of the American Apicul- 
turist. ‘Tis filled with essays on ‘* PRACTICAL 
HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS,” from the pens of the 
best-known writers on apiculture. SENT FREE. 


For Cards and Sta- 


Address APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
4tfdb q 
BY: TEU L QUEENS FROM 
+ IMPORTED D MOTHER 


TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00. 
LIZZIE NYSEWANDER, a ee, CLARKE C0., OH10. 


L. BRAHMAS, P. ‘ROCKS, 
R. Cc. B. LEGHORNS, and 
, PEKIN DUCKS; all strict- 
ly Pure-Bred. Eggs only $1.25 
* per setting; 2 settings, $2.00; 
safe arrival engresseed. (Seven years’ experience.) 
6-8-10d B.P.Y¥ ODE R, E. Lewistown, 0. 





1888. 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 

nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 

the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTL 

6tfdb Marissa, lil. 
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HOLY - LAND QUEENS - 


A SPECIALTY. 


Bees in, Langstroth frames, or, by the pound or | 
nugleug, and bee-keepers’ supplies, 
GEO. D. RAUBDENBUSH, 
Office 445 Chestnut St, ‘Binding, Pa. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


50 koEt ha COLONIES OF BEES FOR $5 a 
Also bees by pound, queens, comb 
tohntatins 300 smokers, honey-extractor, all at 
rock-bottom prices. Send for new = list of 1888, 
now out. SYHMTH, 
P. Oo Box 72. Tilbu ry Centre, Can. 
wansheriy Be Smith & Jackson. 


MISSOURI * QUEENS 


PER H. ALLEY, AND BEES, 


| 





Root smokers, Dadant foundation, Lewis sections, | 


. L. Root’s price list. Order early. 
Refer to Hopkins Bank. 
8d, J. Cc. STEWART, Hopkins, Mo. 
Colonies of I talian | bees | aS Sim hives, for sale 
cheap. 6d RIGHT, Mazepp a, Mina. 











Dhara FO TION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETATh. e advertisement in another column 





THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


REV IE VY 


for March is devoted to “Planting for Honey’” 
If undecided upon this subject, by all means read 
this number. The April number (which will be out 
in about two weeks) will take up the topic of ‘‘ Se- 
ar Workers for the Harvest;’’ or perhaps it 
woul * more proper to say: “Spring Dea 
ment.”’ L. Taylor, James Heddon 
Mason, pe 'C. C. Miller, E. E. Hasty, F. P. Stiles, H. 
Boardman, J. H.* Robertson, J. H. Martin, and 
Silver Foster are among the contributors to these 
two issues. Besides this, there are several pages in 
each number devoted to extracts and toshort, point- 
ed editorials upon live, practical subjects, An e@x- 
haustive review of Mr. Cheshire’s great work, “Bees 
and Bee- bag pf is begun in the present issue. 
Price of. the Review, 50c.a year. Samples free. 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
Review.and thig book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U. 8. or Canadian. Address 
10tfdb W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


“FABLES AND ALLEGORIES.” 


uch to my surprise, we have sold, durtes the last year, over 
out ‘ot these beautiful and valuable booker. pee at the 
time 1 L considered the book well worth #800, I di suppose 





ere many who would want to pay that p ree Sor a book, 


of that. character. When we take vane conside n, however, 
that it is not only about as handsome a book as can be fou 
in our bookstores, externality and internelly, but that is also a 
book in which godiiness and purity shine forth from every 
page, itis berbie not so oy surprising. The book is not, in 
one sense, a religious book, for the principles are taught in- 
direstly, in the form of a little story, or fable, and sometimes 
tne dor does 1 not see at once the ‘application; but when | it 
Se Teen} farts of tl vakfulness f ‘or havin ag 
been taugit perhaps the ve eer eeqeon he needs, i ie ee of aso 
book combales 512 pages and 
Mane of the latter are some of the finest engravings ewtnat ae are 
be foundin modern print. The author of this work, Mr. 
Charles Foster, went to his heavenly rest duri the past 
Phen fi but i seems to me pe Sat his book will stand, muc 
he © help ey ng y through « ages to 
come. w stock is oven vale? than th e: 
La binding but A ony rice will remain the cee viz. , $2. 
or $1.65 each; five or more, $1,600 each. “9g 
wa by iat oe will have to send 32 cts. extra, as the 
‘is so Very large and heavy. e can send it for five new 
names for GLEANINGS, you paying postage. 


A. TI. ROOT, Medina, O. 





The Simplest Extractor Out. 


Does ~e<. good work, and 
lastsjwell. Is adjustable for bar- 
relg Or cans, and saves express 
charges on cans. 
Frice Only $2.50O. 
Patented Feb. 9, 1888. 
Address the inventor, 
8-10db J.C. MELCHER, 
Quinn, Fayette Co., Tex. 


i0Q: SWARMS VTALIAN BEES For Sale, 





on 8 L. frames, wired foundation; one-half 
are golden Italians. Will be shipped in 
Langstroth hive, or Lan _“9 Simplicity; pur- 
chaser has his choice. Five dollars per colony. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Also a few hybrids at 


S 50 per colony. J. KR. REED, 


Milford, Jeff. Co., Wis. 


Bees and Fixtures For Sale 


Not having the time to attend to them, I offer for 
sale 25 colonies of Italian and hybrid bees, in the 
Simplicity chaff hive, with two sets of extracting 
frames, also 75 empty chaff hives (as good as new), 
one Novice extractor, lot of feeders, etc. Will sell 
all together or to suit the purchaser. Bear in mind 
4 am determined to sell, and somebody will miss a 

herein. The bees are in charge of G. W. Demaree, 

stiansburg, Ky. Any inquiries addressed to 
bi im will receive prompt attention. 


8d B. W. KEENE, M, D., Versailles, Ky. 


By the use of NATURAL GAS 


WE MANUFACTURE 


BEE-HIVES, ONE AND FOUR PIECE 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, FEEDERS, 


AND ALL NECESSARY APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Send for list, to J. J. BRADNER, 
9d Findlay, Ohio. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


150 colonies, extractor, foundation-press, and oth- 
Psd axtures, For particulars and prices, address 
LIVINGSTON, AINS » WASH. 60., IOWA. 


BEES! BEES! 


T will sell full colonies in eight-frame Langstroth 
hives, one to five, $5; over five, $4.50. 


8-9d H.C. GILSON, Burr Oak, Mich. 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per lb. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. with queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 
foul brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘HOW TO RAISE COMB ”—ehuc full 
rh ractical information “in a nutshell.” 

b Address OLIVER FosTER, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


’ When Mr. James Abbott, of London, Eng., was 
with us a year ago, he had samples of a very neat 
lithograph label, oblong in shape, measuring 244 x25. 
We mentioned them at the time in GLEANINGS, 
agreeing tosend samples as soon as we received 
them. Well, they have just come to hand, although 
we ordered 50,000 over a yearago. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
ee inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 

ication, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
fol owin pee — for 10; 40cts: for 100: $1.26 
for 500; ‘$20 A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 
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2-STORY 
L. Hive, 80c 


We still have a few of those des L. hives with 
10 brood-frames, for 80c each, in crates of 5 or more. 
Who will have them? Speak before it is too late. 

misanchaiioas «& SETH, 6tfdb KENTON, GuEre. 


Eggs- for- Hatching. 


P. Rocks, Ist pen, $1.00; 2d War 75 cts. Langshans 
$1.50 for sittings of 14 ones. ees ure. Sat- 


isfaction given. 
Sesiead ee Co., Ind. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR ! 


Simple, Perfect and Self-regulating. 

Hundreds in successfui 
operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch as large percentage 
of fertile eggs as any other 
hatcher, send 6c. for new 
lllustrated Catalogue. 








e. 
Mention this paper. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN ciscwherd' te “con SUPPLIES 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2 tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE 
ALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
susie column. 8btfd 


Tyler’s Flour - Receptacle. 


A Much-Needed Household Convenience. 





is is the most 
° onvenient ar- 
rangement for 
Te an flour that we have 

| ae ever see It 
holds just a "49-1. 
sack of flour. It 
is to be hung on 
the wall just 
above your table. 
When you want 
some flour simply 
place yn pan 
under it, n the 
lid on thee. ottom 
and turn the 
crank and you get 
‘ your flour already 
sifted. It is sim- 

le, neat, and ef- 

ective, and not 

nsive either. 

Pt naa Pr ce $3.00 each, 
soe crated ready for 
shipment. A crate 

of 6 direct from factory, for $15.00. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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LOOK HERE! 


I Nak i sell Italian queens from one of 

° t’s imported queens. One 
eB queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


myo DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


om Pemberville Wood Co., O. 








! My catalogue of Bees, Queens, Api- 
arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 
* varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 
Green Mountain and Empire State oe 
My stock is first-class. You re see vere 
for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. DUV 
5tfdb ‘Spemnervile, © Mont. Co., Ma. 


2 EARLY TT AMY & 





> 1 untested queen - 115 ..100 

- £300 22 50 

oj ltested = = + | BB 80 52 00 
- “600 ““4 


” iia of the above will be reared in the 

< height of the swarming season, and all will 
be nearly, if not quite as good as the best 
pel] SWarming queens. In every case satisfac- 
tion and safe arrival guaranteed. 9ab 

a W.J. ELLISON, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 


OWT? order “Whivis before nendion for civew- 
lar of VES, SECTIONS, SUPERS, 
ete., to B.L. CLEGG, Peoria, Union Co., Ohio. 


THE BRICHTEST 

FOUR-BAND GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
and reddest drones. For Working Qualities equal to 
any, and superior to many. 

Price, select tested, one and two years old..... $2 00 
TN iv cc iio is Sik apn Scan bins HORREIITS 0 ib SERS 1 00 

Queens reared this season that produce a 

majority of four-banded workers: 





BOONE GRIOOE CORI. aicis isies's on FN SoS ede AE BS 3 00 
Ts secs wh4 k's cp bys Dek SAA a halk oF UST ee Oe 2 50 
Untested in April and May........-...........4. 1 25 
Untested in June and after..................... 1 00 


L. L. HEARN, 
Frene hville, W. Va. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


The following articles: One section-box machine, 
one cutter-head for making the entrance to section- 
boxes, one mandrel with dovetailing saws, one 
planer, for planing hives and sections, one mandrel, 
two 1(0-in. saws, one 8 and one 9 in. saw, two 6-in. 
saws; one 6-in. dovetailing saw. Machinery as 
good as new. HOMAS GEDYE, 

La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


Send for circular to 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR PURE ITALIAN 
BEES and QUEEN 


Full colonies, from $5.00 to $9.00 each; Sieme 
uucleus, untested queen, in May, $2.50; June, $2.25; 
after, $2.00; 3-frame, in May, $3.50; June, $3.00; aft- 
er, $2.50. With TESTED queen, add 50c more. Bees, 

er lb., in May, 90 cts.; June, 75 cts.; after, 60 cts. 

ntested queens in May, $1.00; after, 75 cts.; six, 
$4.00. Tested, in May, $1.50; after, $1. 25. Write for 
circular of Bees, ueens, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
6-l4db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will oy eb per Ib. cash, or 23c in trade for any 
quanti , fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. vee The same will be sold to those 
who wish tc to purchase, at 25c per Ib., or 28¢e for best 





Uniens 90 you put your name on the box, and no’ 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 


eral thing to send wax b a 
we , I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
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Who has not felt the need ot 


OUR DAISY WHEELBARROW. 





a Light, Strong, and Durable 
and at the same time Cheap 
whee] barrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes — the smaller one weigh- 
ing only 55 Ibs., and yet it will 
carry 500 lbs. safely, and it can 
be packed so closely together 
for shipment that you can take 
the whole thing under your arm 
and walk off easily. The wheel 
bas flat spokes instead of round. 
The different pieces are all cut 
and forged by means of dies. 
The legs are steel, so they will 


OOUR 35-POUND WHEELBARROW, CAPABLE OF CARRYING 500 POUNDS. neither break nor bend, even if 


you bumpthem on the sidewalk. 


The springs are oil-tempered, with adjustable bearings, so the wheel will always run free. More than all, 
the wheelbarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, I ever saw, for a farm imple- 
ment. They are handsome enough to go around town with, and strong enough to do heavy work; and 


yet the price of the small size is only $4.00. The larger size is $4.25. 


They can be sent either by freight 


or express. It is only five minutes’ work to put one together. You can doa good work and make good 
wages introducing these wheelbarrows to your neighbors. Write for terms to 


AI. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


I will sell my complete apiary and outfit at a 
very low price. Any one about to invest in bee- 
keeping will do well to address 

PHILIP H. LUCAS, 
Mount Vernon, West Chester Co., N. ¥. 








Untested, May, $1.25; June, 
$1.00; July, 90 cts. Send for 16- 
page ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
of Bees, Queens, Chaff Hives, 
Barnes oot- power Saws, 
Langdon Miter-Boxes, and 
Apiarian Supplies. Address 


WILLIAM E. GOULD, 
Fremont, newer Con, 
7{-8db 






thigan. 


DR. G. L. TINKER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Open-Side White-Poplar Sections, 


the best-made sections ever offered to bee-keepers. 
The best-made perforated zinc. The best-made and 








only perfect wood and zine boney-boards. Western | —— 


agent for Crawford’s Section Curtons. Sample 

section, zine, and beautiful wood cards, 3 ets. Cat- 

alogue free. Address DR.G. L. TINKER, 

7-10db New Philadelphia, 0. 

| Se Brown Leghorns. You will neverokeeprany 
other breed. 6d A. F. BRIGHT, Mazoppa, itina. 


EVERY GOOD FARMER 


WHO HAS USED 


The Golumbia Chilled Plow 


Says it is the Lightest Draft. Easiest to 
Handle, Strongest and Most Durable, does 
Better Work in all Soils; in short. the Best 
Plow in the Market. Don’t fail to try a 


Columbia before purchasing any other. Send | 
for price list, testimonial, and calendar. If they 
are not sold in your vicinity send for Special in- 
troducing Price. Mention this paper. 


6-9db COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Copake Iron Works, N, Y. 


COLUMBIA 00. 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 


! ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
| <a sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
eolumn. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, Xc. 


Ge We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS &CoO., 


AEADUATR THE WET 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
| AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


' Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfdb 


_A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, tt. 








| 


SMITH & SMITH. 


WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


BEE-HIVE FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


If you are interested in bees, send for our price 
list before buying any supplies. 
GOOD GOODS AND FAIR PRICES. 
SMITH & SMITH, (6tfdb) KENTON, OHIO. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 
THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

| THE D. 4. JONES 60., PUBLISHERS, BEZTON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
| D. A, Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
| tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
| tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 

keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
| numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
| currency and stamps at par. Samples free, 
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We bave the largest steam-power shops in the West, exclusively 
used to nrake EVERYTHING needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at the LOWEST PRICES. Italian bees, queens, 12 we 

& of Hives; Sections, Hone Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Feeders, Co 


Wholesale and Retail, 


Illustrated vatalogue FREE toall. Address 


Foundation, = everythin 


used b 


bee-keepers 6 on aoe 
OOBURG, MONTGOMERY C0.. IOWA. 














TABLE OF PRICES: 
LIST OUR 


PRICE PRICE 
10in. Globe... .($11.00)... $5.50 
12 * ot. cop eh Ee a0 ee 
Bs 13 ..( 15.00).... 7.50 
Be m ( 17.00).... 8.50 
18 “** Ww . ppect: SOacss ae 

We can ship from here, or 
Springfield, All, or @ part 


of the freight will be allowed 
on shipments of five or more 
from Springfield, according 
to distance. 


DISCOUNTS. 


On 2 machines .......... 5 & 
“3 Pe . 43... mae | lab 
eat P See 12% “ 
“% - 1... Gee 
“oR ag AGRE ae et 
"OF MONS, nw 6: hs cae 


The Globe Lawn - Mower. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR ALL TO BUY. 


Nothing indicates neatness and thrift about the house 80 well as a nicely- 
kept lawn, or apiary, and no flower garden is prettier than a nice green 
sward evenly mowed. Probably the reason more 
these nicely kept lawns and api 
were not able to get a first- class & mower at a low 
e 
a mower for some time, and we have su ed in 
getting it at last. 
adjoining cut combines ali the best features, and is a 
first-class mower in every respect. Having only three 
knives it will cut longer grass than those having et 


le do not sere 
8 because they 


price. We have been on the lookout for such 


The Globe lawn-mower shown in 


The axle of the drive-wheel does not Prpect 
that you can run close to the hive. as two 
drive-wheels and roll- 
er, and the a 
gears are simply 
fect. Nothing coul 


more simple and of. 
fective. e prices are 
very much lower than 
on aby Other first-class 


mower, in fact — are 
about as low the 
cheap grade of ma- 
chines, and yet this 
mower is not surpass- 
ed by any machine on 
the market, but is guar- 
anteed to be first-class. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Chio. 











There is NO EXCUSE any lon longer 
for not having a nicely kept lawn 

facturers of this lawn mower havin, failed ¥ we 
secured the entire stock, and offer them (while 
they last), at these prices which are \ that 
usually charged. They are Ist class and run easy. 








We Pence sold over 200 in there years, 
and they give yeep ng satisfaction. To | 
secure one, TRO 


A. I. ROOT. Monn, Oo. 


E. W. PITZER, HILLSDALE, IOWA, 


Producer of and Aaiilee n Italian Bees, comb oid 
extracted Honey; also M. B. Turkeys, Toulouse 
Geese, Langshan, P. Rock, and White R. Comb 
Loqtern Chickens. Our breeding stock is first-class, 

judiciously mated. Send for price list. 58db 


Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION CASE 
BEES AND Gunawe. Send for 
. free catalogue. Address 
FRANK A. EATON, 
5-10db Bluffton, Ohio. 


CML DIXON, PARRISH, FRANKLIN 60, ILL 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
AND BREEDER OF 


FAWN CT FOU LTR. 
5-8db Send for Price List, 





CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY. 


HEADQUARTERS IN N. ¥. STATE. 
If you want NORTHERN QU § reared 


| from pure Italian das tee or golden queens, 


send me your order. @ great popularity of my 
golden queens last summer has induced me to de- 
vote my apiary exclusively to bees and queens the 
coming season. Pricés as follows: 


Untested queens May Ist SRE SCR EN a 00 
Tested is June 1 50 
Two-frame nuclei in June and July, with un- 
tested queen - 2 od 
Reference if desired. “Send stamps for rep . ghee 
A. I. Root, or National —— Sherburn. Send for 


S. OLIVER COLE, 
Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


rs FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE snd BETA. 


Gee advertisement in another column. 


Res circular. 
6tfdb 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLBAN- 
INGs po any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder, oO has not 
sai Dear me, what a bother—I We last 
month’s Journal and it is nowhere to be Nand 
Put each No.in the Emerson Binder as 
comes, and youcan sit down happy, ouy ra 
wish to find anything yous wy have eork 
even though it were month eri 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them. ae one 

car), yee lee ab ~~ 60 Kt Be mail, 12 extra. 

prices of fingers 

for : any 00; 100, Sb mailed oy cation. Send in 
— orders. 1. ROOT. ee Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. uiueias refuse to e these 

ror Naa mails, as they exceed the proper ae for mer- 
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SPECIAL 


OFFER ! 


We will send CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE from May 15, 
1888, till Jan. Ist, 1889, to a New Subscriber 
7% MONTHS FOR 55 CENTS; 


Or to every boy or girl who will send us one NEW subscriber tor 7% months with 55 
cents, and 6 cts. to pay postage, we will mail free one of these beautiful kites. 


\) 
ay: 
pm Ws. 


7a 
~ Ene 
We Coctev29 








This is just the time of year when every boy and girl wants a kite, and I’m sure you can’t get one easier 
than to go to your neighbor who keeps bees and doesn’t take a bee-journal. Show him a copy of GLEAN- 
INGS, and tell him that, by subscribing now, he can get the paper for the rest of the year for only 55 cts. 
If you don’t succeed, you can get the kite just the same by sending 10 cts. and 6 cts. extra to pay postage. 

A. Xr ROoOoT, Dfectina, Ohio. 





e ARISE ‘to “say to the 
readers of GLEANINGS that 
DOOLITTLE has conclud- 
ed to sell QUEENS in 
their season, during 1888, 
at the following prices: 
One untested queen.. 100 
Three unteste queens 200 
One untested queen 

reared by natural 









a ER ae 150 
OOS GEO, is cicks csv 300 
One tested queen...... 200 


Three tested queens... 400 
One tested queen by 


natural swm’g........ 3 00 
Three ditto.. 6 00 
> Tested queens, 1887 rear- 
WU WOM socio ch daenias 400 
Extra, selected for 
breeding, two years Old...... ............0000e 10 00 


Two-frame nucleus with any queen for $2.00 extra. 
Circular free, giving full particulars regarding 
each class of queens. Address 
G. M. DOOLITTLE 
5-18d paren Onondaga Co., N. b 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


sun? — re Stones Italian queen,in May, | 
June, $2.00. Tested queens, raised from | 
ae Hw Toon $1.50 each; in June, $1.25. All | 
kinds{of bee-keepers’ supplies ‘furnished. 
T.A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS 
AT REDUCED RATES. 


We have on hand the following fdn. mills that we 
desire to dispose of; and to do so we quote these 
special prices: One 14-inch mill, made about 2 years 
ago, but has never been used. This mill makes 
fdn. with the round, or improved cell. It is as good 
a mill as we could make ayear ago; but with our 
new machine for cutting the rolls we do much bet- 
ter work now, hence we offer this mill at the very 
low figure of $25.00. Regular price $40.00. 

One 10-inch mill, made about 3 years ago; has 
been used almost none; it is at Church Creek, Md. 
Regular price, $20.00. Will sell for $15.00. 

A I. Root, Medina, 0. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS. 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &e. 


, PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. Op-Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers 1tfdb 
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Per Ib., 12c; % peck, 60c; 1 peck,/$1.003; \% bush., $1.90; 1 bushel, $3.50; 5 bushels or 
more, $3.00 per bushel. 

1 Here is what a few men did with this variety last year: 

C. M. Underwood, Otego, N. Y., raised 11 bushels from 6 lbs. of seed. Jos. Griffin, Rio, Va., raised 3% 

bushels from 2 lbs. of seed. F. W. Dean, New Milford, Pa., raised 8% bushels from 3 lbs. of seed. J.C. 
Gallup, Smithport, Pa., raised 10 bushels from 6 lbs. of seed. R. B. Fletcher, McClure, N. Y., raised 9% 
bushels from 5 lbs. of seed. 
é These yields are not so remarkable till you consider the very dry season and unfavorable circumstances 
t under which they were produced. The testimony was, that, as compared with other varieties, it yielded 
| from 2 to 5 times as much seed, and seemed to produce more honey. 
; 


APS Rea MP. 


M. J. Bundy, Angola, N. Y., a miller, called his farmer cousin’s attention to the matter last season, and 
he, thinking that, if a little were good, concluded that more would be better. He therefore bought and 
sowed TWO BUSHELS, pms 6, “and during the drought it looked as though it would not be worth cut- 
ting; but after the fall rains it came on in a hurry.” He harvested 140 BUSHELS of choice seed. 

24 Mr. Axtell, Roseville, Ill., ** believes it will do better in this climate than any other buckwheat he ever 
oe sowed, and he has had an experience of over 25 years.”” Iam not aware that any of the above men got 
less than $2.00 per bushel for their seed, and most of them got much more than that. 


f 4 Send in your orders early, before our stock of 80 bushels is exhausted. 


a A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


tor sale‘cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 


“WM. W. CARY & CO., 


sttdb Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
Successors to WM. W. Cary. (Please mention GLEANINGS.) 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The “and full lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and ful roe direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST @) TY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size = aos furnish ym | thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq. foot, for full pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you order a piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 
8| 10 rolls, 67 sq. ft. gach: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 27, 





, 22, and 4 sq. 
12 | 34 rolls = Pw as. ft. each; 3 of rode ft.; 3o0f 98, and 1 each 
of 97, 92 am @ , 44, 43, and 28 sq 


14] 1 roll 14 sg, 
16 | 8 rolis of sq. ft.; and l each of 132, 130, 130, and 128 s 
18 dS pes of 147 sq. ft.,and 1 roll each of 153, 150, 148, 145, tab, os and 


sq. ft. 
1 roll’ each of 55, 55, and 16 s 





2 iq. ft. 
24 | 22 rolls of 200 sq. ft. each, and 1 each of 280, 50, and 8 sq. ft. 
26 | 9 rolls of 216 sq. ft. each, and 1 each of 215, 210, and 204 sq. ft. 
28 | 47 rolls of 233; 3 of 224; 1 of 267, 234, and 219 sq. ft. 
30 | L roll each of 250, 250, 125, 125, and 105 sq. f 
34 | 17 rolls, 283 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 142. tb, 133, 130, and 9 sq. ft. 
%6 | 5 rolls, 300 sq. ft, ee h; Leach of 195, 150, s _ and 120 sq. f. 
38 21 rolls. 316 8q. ft.; 1 each of 633 and 300 ke 

| 1 roll, 42 inches Of 350 sq. ft.; 2 of 44 in. sq. ft.; lof 46 in., 

121 sq. feet. 


THE FOLLOWING CLOTH IS BLACK, 
4 | 5 rolls, 333 sq. ft —-, and 1 of 317 sq. ft. 
42 9 rolls, 350 sq. ft. each 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


Small Pieces at same Rate as full Rolls — 
per Square Foot. 


Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 
per cent discount. 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as itis a job lot we 
put it all in at the same price. 


By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 
umn by the width in the = column, you can ascer- 
‘tain the length of each oe . These figures give the 
number of square feet in each piece. 


3{ No. of Wire 


at a ht a kf 

Drones 
3 
Ss 


Inches wide 
| Inch mesh. 





, 140, 130, 56, 32; No. 18,226. 
|19 167, 125, 125, 9%, No, 18, 150. 


'204. 
495, 445, 335, 330, 325, 285, 280, 240, 220, 180, 165, 160, 140, 80. 
18 410, No, 17 wire, 195. 


228, 
19,750, 720, 672, 636, 618, 558, 510, 438, 270, 262, 222, 168, 168, 162, 
162, 156, 186, 156, 48. 


We know of nothing nicer or better for a ge for wooving 
vines than the above oeeng. e 12 
astoning the nate 


thing to train up green 
‘” theles. te th hé stakes are set in su 


UNSSESE 

me roto tere 
x 

- 

a 

&S 

_ 


4 


pe a wan og A of sta) 

22 or Ib feet will answer. When the peas are nee 

ott the stakes, netting and all can be rolled up and laid away 
until another season. ROOT Mt Meprna, O. 








/ \TALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, May, $1.25; June, 
$1.00; July, 9 cts. Send for 16- 
page ILLUSTRATED PRICF LIST 
of Bees, Queens, Chaff Hives, 
Barnes ‘oot- power Saws, 
Langdon Miter-Boxes, and 
Apiarian Supplies. Address 

WILLIAM E. GOULD, 
Fremont, Newaygo Co., 
i-9db chigan. 








Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION CASE. 
BEES AND QUEENS. Send for 
free catalogue. Address 
FRA A. EATON, 
5-10db Bluffton, Ohio. 


L. TINKER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Open-Side White-Poplar Sections, 


the best-made sections ever offered to bee- eerste 
The best-made perforated zinc. The best-made and 
only perfect wood and zinc honey-boards. Western 
agent for Crawford’s Section Cartons. Sample 
section, zinc, and beautiful wood cards, 3cts. Cat- 
—— free. Address DR. G. L. TINKER, 
7-10d New Philadelphia, 0. 


EVERY GOOD FARMER 


WHO HAS USED 


The Columbia Chilled Plow 


Says it is the Lightest Draft, Easiest to 
Handle, Strongest and Most Durable, does 
Better Work in all Soils; in short, the Best 
Plow in the Market. Don’t fall to try a 
Columbia before purchasing any other. Send 
for price list, testimonial, and calendar. If they 
are not sold in your vicinity send for Special in- 
troducing Price. Mention this paper. 


6-9db COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
_ COLUMBIA C0. Copake Iron Works, | N. Y. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


l untested queen $1.00; three for $2.00. Bees by 
the pound and nucleus. omnes for ie list. 
. FRAME, 
§-15-d North Mithasser, Ind. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that lam headquarters for Queen Mothers, and 
full Colonies? 12 years in originating a superior 
strain of Italian Bees. If you mean business, I will 
cheerfully respond. Price list free. 

F. BOOMHOWER 
5tfd Gallupville, N. ¥. 


[FY You HAVE L ST TALL YOU YOUR B ES, you had better 
end a posta yp ces for the coming 
aeneont. 8tfdb THOMAS EDYE, LaSalle, Ill. 


A MACHINE FOR PUTTING TOGETH- 
ER ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 











PATENTED JULY 12, 1887, 


IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN ONE DAY'S USE. 


No bee-keeper can afford to be without one. Send 
to your supply-dealer, or to Wakeman 4 Lege 


manufacturers. Price $2.50. mops | £8. Y. Cor- 


respondence with supply-dealers soli 
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THE BEE- KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


If ever a bee-paper was started with a place ready 
and waiting for it, the REVIEW has had that luck. 
The first number was welcomed before it was read, 
and when it was read it took its place easily and at 
once among the things that justify their own exist- 
ence, and need no probation before being fully and 
finally accepted. It is an imitation of none of its 

. contemporaries, and it is on a level with the best of 
them, both in the merit of its general scheme and 
in its typographical neatness. This, we believe, will 
be the verdict of the intelligent bee-keeping public, 
and, as proof of the correctness of this belief, we 
append the following, which we select from a 
large number of similar congratulations: 


Il am greatly pleased with the Review, and think it 
very creditable. It must take the bead with intel- 
ligent bee-keepers. L. TAYLOR. 

Lapeer, Mich. 

You have made an excellent start, and I am ver 
favorably impressed with your plan of making eac 
issue a “ special number.” E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

From a practical standpoint you are well qualified 
to make the venture a success. I hope you may do 
well financially, and establish an enviable reputa- 
tion for editorial ability, as you have already asa 
writer on apicultural topics. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Iowa. 

Review No. 1 lies before me, and I must say it is 
like a chestnut, brimful of meat, properly cooked 
and served in first-class palatable order. Before 
reading it Ithought: * What can friend Hutchinson 
say that has not already been said by others?”’ 
But you have given us a feast of fat ey". If the 
Review keeps up tothe standard of No.1, it hasa 
bright future before it. W. E. CLARK. 

Oriskany, N. Y. 


I like the Review in every respect. There is 
more in it thanin any other bee-journal I have ever 
seen. That is, more real meat, or what is called 
meat, as 1 see it. The whole matter, including ads., 
is tastefully arranged. I cannot conceive who 
would not insiantly subscribe, at the price, after 
seeing a copy. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

I congratulate you upon the excellence of the 
Review. It will be an honor to the craft and to our 
State, if you maintain it at the starting pitch, and I 
do not doubt but you will. At first I was sorry. 
What we want is fewer, better papers. ButI forgot 
for the moment who was at the helm. I believe you 
will succeed, and if youdo not gotothetop you 
will stride well up. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Sample copy of the Review is at hand, and I was 
agreeably surprised, to say the least. As a rule, 
journals in starting furnish at first a sickly, dis- 
couraging appearance that stamps failure all over 
them. hat a contrast in beholding the w! 
Why, friend Hutchinson, the first glance at it shows 
its success. And then its contents—the very cream 
of advanced bee-literature. I read it through be- 
fore laying it out of my hands. E. KRETCHMER. 

Coburg, Iowa. 


Four numbers of the Review have been issued. 


The Jan. number discusses “ Disturbing Bees in 
Winter.”” The Feb. issue is devoted to * Tempera- 
ture,”’ as applied to bee-repositories; the arch 


number takes up the subject of “Planting for 
Honey,” while “ Spring Management” is the specia: 
topic of the April issue. The a subject of the 
May Review will be, “ Hiving .” Besides these 
special discussions, which are caried on by the best 
bee-keepers of the country, there are several pages 
in each issue devoted to short, sharp, concise ed- 
itorials upon current apicultural peer. An ex- 
haustive review of Mr. Cheshire’s book, “* Bees and 
Bee-keeping,”’ Vol. II., isbegunin the March Review 
and will be finished in the May number. If you 
wish for the cream of this great work, read these 
three numbers. Price of the Review is 50 cts. a year. 
Samples cheerfully sent upon application. 


THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


A neat little book of 45 ; price 25 cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U. 8. or Canadian. 
10tfdb Ww. 

613 Wood St. 


Address 
. HUTCHINSON 
Flint, Mich. 








LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Italian queens from one of 
A. I. Root’s imported queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


ee DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


Pemberville, Wood Co., O. 


@ EARLY ITALIAN © 





6-17b 





er queen - - it z fe 3 4 
Citested “« - - - Sebo $200 
b oe “ a ms ts <6 00 4 50 
Many of the above will be reared in the 


= height of the swarming season, and all will 
be nearly, if not quite as good as the best 
pel SWarming queens. In every case satisfac- 
[x] tion and safe arrival guaranteed. 6- 
W.J. ELLISON, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 


THE BRICHTEST 
FOUR-BAND GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
and reddest drones. For Working Qualities equal to 
any, and superior to many. 
Price, select tested, one and two years old..... $2 00 
Tested. 1 

Queens reared this season that produce a 

majority of four-banded workers: 


Re IROS COUR OGiiies x's ny oct’) tank. Arvada wang eats 3 00 
NN is <5 80's MA GERMS cd > clk <knik 0:4 Kian Gh 4du iio ama ORES 2 50 
Untested in April and May...................... 1 2% 
Untested in June and after..................... 1 00 


Send for circular to L. L. HEARN, 


Frenchville, W. Va. 


36-Inch Exhaust-fan Or Blower, 


AT BERLIN, WIS., ONLY $25.00. 


This is well worth $50.00, anda new one would cost 
upwards of $100. We must sellit at once, hence the 
above offer. It is used for drawing all shavings and 
sawdust away from your planer and saw-tables, and 
blowing them intothe shaving-room. The one we 
offer above did the work for us for 8 years, and be- 
fore it was shipped away was overhauled, rebabbitt- 
ed, and putin excellent repair. There is an 8-inch 
pulley,each side of the fan, an inlet on each side, and 
one outlet. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


RE you wanting Letter-heads, Note-heads, En- 

velope- corners, Business-cards, or Visiting- 

cards? Letter-heads, $2.00 per 1000; Envelope-cor- 
ners, $2.00 per 1000. ROBERT GED 

La Salle, Illinois. 

ATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 


YMTINE 


See advertisement in another column 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR PURE ITALIAN 
BEES and QUEENS. 

Full colonies, from $5.00 to $9.00 each; 2-frame 
nucleus, untested queen, in May, $2.50; June, $2.25; 
after, $2.00; 3-frame, in May, $3.50; June, $3.00; aft- 
er, $2.50. With TESTED queen, add 50c more. ’ 
oa lb., in May, 90 cts.; June, 75 cts.; after, 60 cts. 

ntested queens in May, $1.00; after, 75 cts.; six, 
$4.00. Tested, in May, $1.50; after, $1.25. Write for 
circular of Bees, Sg Sections, Foundation, etc. 
6-l4db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 22c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quanti y of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per lb., or 30c for best 
selected waz. 

Unless you put your name on the bog, and nen 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
ie for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
era. 


hing to send wax b x 
od rz I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL NOVICES. 


BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS WANTED. 


Until further notice we will pay 10 cents each for 
the April lst and April Ith issues of GLEANINGS 
for the year 1884. Be sure to bear in mind that it is 
1884, and not 1888 or 1887. 


“BEES AND BEE-KEEPING,” BY CHESHIRE. 


We have just received an importation of the 
second volume, a review of which you will find on 
another page. Vol. 1. is ‘* Scientific,” and Vol. II. 
** Practical.”’ Vol. I. contains 336 pages, and Vol. 
IT. has 650 pages, Both have very many engravings, 
almost all of which are original. Price of Vol. I., 
$2.50; Vol. IT., $3.00, or $5.25 for the two, postpaid.’ 


OF INTEREST TO OUR CANADIAN READERS. 


We have at Cheltenham, Ont., one of our latest 
improved 12-inch foundation-mills. Express charg- 
es and duty to get it there were $10,30, and the mill 
here is worth $30,00, being geared ut both ends, and 
having also a back gear. We will sell it f. 0. b. at 
Cheltenham for $35.00. We can mail you asmall 
sample of the foundation made on it, if you wish to 
see before buying it. 


12%-INCH CIGAR-BOX PLANER FOR $50.00. 

We have at New London, Wis., a 12%-in. cigar-box 
planer, made specially for planing light stuff, 
thick and above. It originally cost us $100, and was 
used for planing sections before we begun to saw 
them smooth. Before it wus shipped to Wisconsin 
it was babbitted and putin first-class running or- 
der, virtually as ag new. To make a quick 
sale, we offer it for 450. For the man who hasa 
place for such a planer it is a bargain. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


THAT WHEELBARROW. 


The wheelbarrow at hand in good shape, and it is 
adaisy. It is too nice to use, only on the streets. 
Cyrus WILSON. 
Fairmount, Ind., April 18. 1888. 


I think your wheelbarrow is ome in every 
respect. It is a beauty. J. B. SPELLMAN. 
ne Grove, Texas, April 17, 1888. 


THE SMOKER A BETTER ARTICLE. 

l received the goods in good order. They were 
better than I expected, especially the smoker, 
which was a better article, and, sent through the 
=. it cost less money than it could be bougbt for 


ere. D. M. DORSEY. 
Rainier, Ore., Mar. 28, 1888. 

















The extractor I bought of you, and other goods, | 
received. They are the best lot of goods that anybody 
around here ever saw. Iam very much_pleased 
with them. : MARSHALL SWAIN. 

Edwards, N. Y., April 16, 1888. 


SILENCE GIVES CONSENT. 


I have been getting small lots of goods of you 
frequently for the last three years, and never told 
you whether they came all! right or not, but they 
did every time, and always as good as represented, 
and some a great deal better than stated in your 
price list. I am one of the “ silence gives consent”’ 
men; soif you don’t hear from me in answer to an 
order for goods I get of you, it is alware pettact. 

B. B. MESSNER. 

Comet, Summit Co., 0., Feb. 27, 1888. 








The BUYERS’ GUIDBis ' 
issued ‘March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of*life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities. Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I. 


BEE-KEEPERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


I shall move my bee-hive machinery to New 
London, Wis., and shall have a complete new fac- 
tory, and shall be able to fill all orders by June first, 
1888. R. H. SCHMIDT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


and Price List ofthe SHAVING-SECTION SYS- 
TEM. Address WALTER HARMER, 
No. 411 West Kighth St., Manistee, Mich. 


UTHER GRAY,Orlando, Fla., Italian Queens, 
tested, $1.00 each; untested, 75c. For nuclei, 
see GLEANINGS, Apr. 15th. 9tfdb 





R SALE.—40-ucre farm; 25 acres improved; 

good old orchard; lies level; 7-miles from 
Traverse City; good roads; good school in one mile; 
good fishing and hunting; 2 miles to Traverse Bay ; 
watered by good well and cistern; frame house; log 
barn and wood-shop, and blacksmith-shop; good 
neighbors; close and well settled all around; also a 
qooa place for bees, and a good market for honey. 

ill sell place, stock, farm, tools, and bees cheap. 


Address O..W. JEFFERSON, 
ACME,:GRANDJTRAVERSE C0., MICH. 


Good Work. Fresh Goods. 
FOUNDATION, (°° °3°t: eaters,” 


Chariton, Saratoga Co., .N.-Y.. 


200 POUNDS OF BEES 


at $1.00a pound. Italian queens $1.00 each. Cir- 
cular free. Ss. © PERRY, 
Portland, lonia’Co., Mich. 


NGLISH RABBITS FOR SALE. Write for 
prices. 9d DANIEL M.,PURDY, Killbuck, 0. 


for Rehaming faom Langshans, B.and W. 

pat . and nciled P. Rocks: 

EXPRESS PRE it oh er sit- 
ting." Ref.A.1, Root. ©  W. F. ASHLEY, Medina +0. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 

St. Louis.—Honey.—Our market is prett well | 
sold out of housy- The demand is only moderate. 
Prices range from 6@7% according to weed and 
color. QOur advices are from the South t that a fore. 
yield uray be expected this season. We look a 
good healthy demand during the year. We will 
vise you in regard to oo an MH pects as ike 
season advances. ROCER Co., 

Aprit25. 206 N. Commercial Bt., St. Louis, Mo. 








dition; and with the continued demand the stock 


sections, 16@17; 2-lb., 15@16; 3-lb., 14—not ie, favor. 
— or broken, a quotable. _—s to. | 
an , white, g pa 8 a Dn, 

and oe dark, mesmo. » B4@i0: 


April 23. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CINCINN ATI.—Honey.—Demand for comb honey is | 
slow; prices nominal. It brings 144@17 for the pet, | 
in ajo yh Extracted honey-is in good d e- | 
mand, and brings 4@9 cts. per Ib. on arrival. There | 
is ls 8 food demand for Beeswax, which brings 20@22 | 

on arrival for good to 7 yellow. 
Cuas. F. Muts & Son, 
April 23. Cincinnati, O. 


| 
| 
Sr. Louis. — Hi — Saturday we received two 
bbls. of honey from Mississippi. whieh is said to be | 
this year’s hon It sold at 6 cts. ‘Our advices so | 
far are*for a crop of Southern honey. As yet, 
we havé-no change to make in prices. — we think m 
there will be some late in the season. 
— for prime on arrival): 25o0n- rE ag ong in small 
WwW. B. Wasspor® & Co.., 
“Zork 23. t. Louis, Mo. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—Best white ah honey in 1-lb. 
sections, 15c, with few sales, and considerable in 
~ ht. A gm many held their honey for better 

ices, and, in consequence, some honey will be 
corriea over. Extracted, 9@10. 
Bell Branch, Mich., Apr. M. H. Hont. 


New YoOrK.—Honey.—No demand for comb hon- 
ey of any kind. Extracted in fair demand. Bees- 
waz selis readily at from 25@27c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., | 

April 24. 


122 Water St., N. Y. 


CH1ICcCAGO.—Honey.—Market is very weak, and 
sales are being made where possible at 15@l6c for 
best grades of comb. Extracted, quiet; =e 
fair, with lower prices as a rule. Rea 

A. BURNETT 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Til. 


CoLumBus.—Honey.—Market is very dull, ranging 

in price from 15@lic per lb. Beeswax about the 

same. No demand. EARLE CLICKREGER, 
April 23. 119 E. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. 


KANSAS CiTY.—Honey.—Market is weak and low- 
er; lc per lb. off. Market very slow. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
April 23. Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston. a —We quote: 1-]b. sections, white, 
16@17; 24bs., 4@16. Beeswazr.—25c. Sales slow. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
April 23. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


See 
CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next meeti of the N. W. II W. Il. & 8. W. Wis. Dep heoperw’ 
Association will beheld in Rockton, May 22, 1888. 
D. A. PULLER, See’y. 


The Keystone Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its sixth an- 
nual mee in the Court-house in Scranton, Pa., on ay, 
May sth at 10 o’clock a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. 
ARTHUR A. Davis, Sec’y. 


The next meeting of the Susquehanna Goenty, She, th 
Association will be held at New Milford, on y 8 . 
Subjects for consideration at = time are as follows: 1. 
Kosving for Pleasure and ag OS Work with Bens 

e wi pet g ome a Foundationt what Ex 
r Assoc ice sot the tr F-- 


HH 


tent! 
tiset to it its ~ bey 





can to come and help we eapectally in meeting ag interent incre 


possible. 


MILWAUKEE.— Honey. — Market is in a fair con- | 
will work off. Wecan now quote white choice 1-Ib. ona supplie: 


PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


The yp tad circulars and price lists were received since 
| gt last issu 





H. drodemen. poet Auburn, Me., 20 pages, bees, queens, 
nd apiarian “thbuce 
A. Foster, Tilbury ‘Center, Ontario, Can. , 8 pages relative to 
| bees ae honey. 
Walter Harmer, Manistee, Mich., a leafiet relative to forms 
| for geet his free sections—see our previous issue. 
egg, Heoria 8 pages relative to sections and sup 
plies ay general 
Dickason, of Hiawatha, Kan., sends us a price list of 16 
4 hives and oP lies. 
| omas Gedye, La Salle, Ill.,a 4-page list of bees, hives, and 
su 
we G. Russell, Riierook. Ontario, a 14-page list of things 
pas to the ante th 
~. ay Ad ich.,.sends us his 16-page list of apia 
| vor an supplies 
rown, Light Street, Pa., sends an 18-page list of bees 


w.c. illett, Le Roy, N. Y., sends usa 4page list of Italian 
queens and tin points. 








kes, PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECLIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


THIS box has a bit of * red 
tape "’ attached to it to carry 
ee it by. It makes a safe pack- 

Bhi age for a single section of 

hiv oss B honey for the consumer to 
HONE ¥ } carry, or it can be packed ina 
a =F trunk, if he wants. It can be 
a opened in an instant. The 
i D price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
Set} set up; in the fiat, 15 cts. for 
10; yore ae of: 2, 25 cts.; 75 cts. per 100; or $6.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $55. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 45 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 










1 


| can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 


course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cta.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. t. BOOT, Medina, Ohio. 


The ABC of 
POTATO + CULTURE. 


HOW TO GROW THEM IN THE LARGEST QUANTITY, AND 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WITH THE LEAST EX- 
PENDITURE OF TIME AND LABOB. 

Carefully Considering all the Latest Improve- 
ments in this Branch of Agriculture up to 
the Present Date. 

Written by T. B. TERRY, of Hudson, 0. 

PRICE 35 CTS.; BY MAIL, 38 OTS. 

A.1. ROOT, Medina. oO. 


th Italian Queens. {it 


Select tested ones in May, $2.50; June, $2.00; 
after, $1.50. —— warranted purely mated. $1.00; 
6 for $5.00. r further particulars see GLEAN- 
INGS, April Ist, page 271. 

. T. WILSON, 
Nicholasville, Jess. Co., Ky. 























